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WALNUT  GROWING:    A  NEW  OREGON  INDUSTRY 


THE  English  walnut  (Juglans  regia) 
has  been  grown  for  centuries  in 
western  Asia,  especially  Persia, 
whence  it  has  been  introduced  by 
invaders  and  traders  to  various  parts  of 
Europe,  namely,  Italy,  Spain,  France. 
Germany  and  England;  and  it  is,  more- 
over, variously  named,  after  all  these 
countries.  From  Europe  it  was  intro- 
duced into  America  and  for  over  a  hun- 
dred years  walnuts  have  been  grown  in 
different  parts  of  New  York  State,  and 
farther  south;  but  the  large  planting  has 
been  in  California.  There  the  industry 
was  introduced  by  the  Spanish  friars,  who 
brought  with  them  the  Spanish  strain, 

which    is  a   

soft  -  shelled 
type,  such  as 
the  Soft  Shell 
and  the  Santa 
Barbara. 
Walnuts 
have  been  in- 
troduced into 
South  Amer- 
ica also.  In 
later  years 
the  French 
strains  of 
such  varieties 
as  the  Fran- 
quette  and 
Mayette  have 
made  their 
appe  arance, 
and  the  in- 
troduction of 
these  bids  fair 
to  revolution- 
ize the  wal- 
nut industry 
in  America. 
Not  only  will 
they  be  grown 
here  in  Ore- 
gon, but  the 
chances  are 
the  French 

nuts  will  in  the  near  future  be  the  chief 
nuts  grown  in  California  itself.  They  are' 
the  hardier  nuts  and  come  from  climates 
much  like  our  own. 

Present  Condition  of  Walnut  Culture  in 
Oregon 

Scattered  all  up  and  down  Western 
Oregon  we  find  the  English  walnut 
growing,  in  plantings  ranging  from  iso- 
lated trees  up  to  those  of  one  hundred 
acres.  The  majority  of  these  trees  are 
in  bearing  and  go  to  prove  that  we  have 
conditions  here  suitable  for  growing  the 
walnut.  While  many  of  the  trees  over 
the  state  never  bear,  or  produce  only 
inferior  nuts,  there  seems  to  be  ready 
explanation  for  their  failure.  The  barren 
trees  are  either  the  California  type,  prin- 
cipally Santa  Barbara,  or  they  are  trees 
grown  from  nuts  picked  up  at  stores. 
The  climate  here  is  such  that  almost 
invariably  the  frost  catches  these  trees, 


C.  I.  Lewis,  State  Horticulturist,  Tells 
of  a  Splendid  Future  for  this  Youngest 
Industry  of  the  Great  Oregon  Country 


at  times  even  injuring  the  tree  itself.  In 
sheltered  places  the  Santa  Barbara  occa- 
sionally bears.  The  trees  bearing  inferior 
nuts  are  chiefly  seedlings  which  were  not 
chosen  with  care.  We  also  find  in  places 
quite  old  trees  that  have  made  little  or 
no  growth,  and  investigation  shows  soil 
conditions  to  be  such  that  only  failure 
might  be  expected.    Thus  we  see  that  we 


Plate  One — View  on  Estate  of  Mr.  Thomas  Prince  of  Dundee.  A  Field  of  Forty  Thousand 
Seedling  Walnuts  from  Imported  Nuts  Planted  Last  April;    Photograph  Taken  in  October 


must  choose  our  trees  with  care  and  have 
soil  of  the  right  condition.  With  this 
care,  orchards  up  to  fourteen  years  of 
age  are  doing  nicely.  However,  we  have 
no  old  orchards.  Our  old  trees  are  prin- 
cipally isolated  trees  and  perhaps  they 
are  not  a  fair  index  of  what  a  whole 
orchard  at  their  age  would  do. 

As  regards  young  trees  we  find,  for 
instance,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Prince  has 
three  hundred  and  fifty  trees  planted  in 

1897,  and  two  thousand  trees  planted  in 

1898.  Last  year  he  harvested  between 
two  and  three  tons  of  nuts  and  this  year 
between  four  and  five  tons.  Dr.  Finck 
of  Dallas  has  a  tree  now  thirteen  years 
old  which  two  years  ago  bore  seventy 
pounds  of  nuts.  Mr.  C.  H.  Samson  of 
Grants  Pass  has  two  hundred  and  fifty 
trees  nine  years  old  that  began  bearing 
at  seven  years.  Mr.  Tiffany  of  Salem  has  a 
tree  fourteen  years  old  which  last  season 
produced  one  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds 


Qf  nuts.  Mr.  E.  Britt  of  Jacksonville  has 
a  tree  that  has  never  failed  a  crop  for 
twenty  years.  In  addition  to  these  there 
is  quite  a  large  acreage  of  young  trees. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Mr.  Prince's 
orchard  at  Dundee  we  find  about  three 
hundred  acres.  Mr.  Ferd  Groner  of 
Hillsboro  has  eighty  acres.  At  Jefferson, 
Shedd,  Jacksonville,  Ashland,  Merlin  and 
Grants  Pass  are  quite  large  plantations. 
From  the  crops  taken  from  isolated  trees 
at  twenty  years  and  over  we  might 
assume  that  the  orchards  at  that  age  will 
be  heavy  bearers.  However,  we  have 
not  as  yet  the  proof.  While  I  myself 
have  such  faith  in  the  future  of  the  wal- 
nut in  Ore- 
gon that  I 
would  feel 
willing  to  set 
out  a  walnut 
orchard.  I 
would  not 
want  to  give 
such  advice 
as  to  lead 
anyone  to 
stake  his  all 
in  walnuts. 
Let  us  be 
conservative 
and  plant  in 
moderate 
quantities, 
and  the  near 
future  will 
demo  nstrate 
without  a 
doubt  what 
the  walnut 
will  do.  The 
future  seems 
very  rosy  but 
until  the  time 
comes  when 
our  young 
orchards  have 
reached  an 
age  of  about 

twenty  years  and' have  shown  that  they 
are  heavy  bearers,  we  have  not  the  right 
to  proclaim  that  the  walnut  in  Oregon 
is  a  decided  success. 

Propagation  by  Planting  Nuts,  Seedlings 
or  Grafted  Trees 

At  present  among  walnut  growers 
there  is  more  or  less  controversy  as  to 
whether  we  shall  plant  nuts,  seedlings 
or  grafted  trees.  Some  maintain  that 
only  by  planting  seed  in  the  place  where 
the  tree  is  desired  can  good  results  be 
realized:  but  broad  investigations  over 
the  state  do  not  year  this  out.  True  it 
is  that  in  situations  that  are  not  very 
favorable  to  the  walnut  a  seed  will  estab- 
lish itself  sooner  than  the  transplanted 
tree;  but  such  conditions  should  not  be 
accepted  for  the  walnut.  Ordinarily, 
where  the  seed  has  been  planted,  it  does 
seem  to  make  a  better  growth  for  four 
or  five  years,  but  after  that  no  appre- 
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reason  that  they  would  cross,  and  the  following  generation 
would  be  a  grand  mixture,  from  which  would  doubtless  come 
a  great  many  inferior  trees,  as  well  as  some  trees  with  about 
the  same  characteristics  as  his  varieties  possess  (such  as 
Franquette.  Mayette,  Parisienne,  etc.),  and  a  few  better  in 
certain  characters,  probably,  than  the  parents.  Indeed,  this 
has  actually  come  to  pass.  Mr.  Prince  himself  has  a  seedling 
of  exceedingly  promising  characters,  while  another  such 
seedling  has  occurred  at  Salem,  from  the  Franquette.  As 
we  proceed  with  other  generations  the  tendency  to  vary 
would  be  greater  and  greater.  The  walnut,  then,  follows 
the  general  rule  of  plant  life.  This  does  not  mean  that  good 
results  cannot  be  obtained  from  seedlings  from  grafted  trees, 
provided  the  said  grafted  trees  were  isolated,  because  the 
chances  are  that  the  planter  would  have  enough  good  trees 
— say,  five  or  seven  to  the  acre — from  whatever  he  plants 
to  meet  all  requirements,  thus  making  allowance  that  some 
of  the  .trees  will  bear  inferior  nuts  and  that  some  of  them 
will  bloom  so  late  as  not  to  have  time  to  mature.  But  one 
can  afford  to  sacrifice  these.  Again,  these  seedling  trees 
are  much  easier  to  procure  at  the  present  time  than  the 
grafted  trees.  But  if  seedlings  are  being  handled  they  should 
be  taken  from  such  an  orchard  as  above  mentioned,  or  else 
imported  French  seedlings  of  good  character  should  be  pur- 
chased. Otherwise,  plant  imported  French  nuts  or  nuts 
from  an  isolated  grafted  tree  or  orchard.  Under  no  condi- 
tions plant  nuts  picked  up  from  a  store.  Caution  should  be 
exercised  in  purchasing  nuts  from  local  trees  that  are  called 
by  the  names  of  certain  varieties.  Plate  18  shows  a  nut  that 
I  found  in  Salem  being  sold  as  Mayette,  which  had  practi- 
cally no  Mayette  characteristics. 

Another  class  of  trees  that  could  be  planted  is  the  grafted 
trees.  These  are  hard  to  procure  and  are  expensive,  but 
undoubtedly  if  we  are  to  put  the  walnut  industry  where  it 

^belongs,  we  must  learn  to  graft  with  more  success.  Each 
walnut  tree  has  its  individual  characteristics  and  we  should 
choose  with  great  care  the  scions  from  those  trees  which 

.  have  the  commercial  characteristics  as  regards  nut,  and 
which  are  vigorous  and  prolific.  An  orchard  of  such  trees 
would  have  many  times  the  value  of  the  average  seedling 
orchard.  The  nuts  would  be  of  the  same  type  and  size  and 
would  be  able  to  demand  better  prices. 

Methods  of  Grafting  the  Walnut 

Trees  are  grafted  on  their  own  stock  (Juglans  regia).or 
the  California  Black  (J.  Californica),  and  on  the  American 
Black  (J.  Nigra).  We  also  have  several  methods  of  budding 
and  grafting,  but  none  of  the  methods  has  so  far  brought  a 


Plate  Twq — 1-3,  Shield  Budding;  4-6,  Flute  Budding 

ciable  difference  is  noted.  If  seed  is  planted,  great  care  must  be  used 
in  its  choice.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  generation,  and  the  term 
has  to  the  average  person  more  or  less  of  a  mystical  association.  It 
may  mean  something  and  it  may  not.  We  have  been  told  that  the 
walnut  is  different  from  other  trees  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  heredity; 
but  a  careful  examination  does  not  prove  this  to  be  so.  Now,  original 
trees  and  their  grafts  are  known  as  first  generation  trees,  and  nuts 
from  these  trees  are  called  first  generation  nuts.  These  produce 
second  generation  trees,  and  their  nuts  are  called  second  generation 
nuts.  These  nuts  would  produce  third  generation  trees,  and  so  on. 
We  are  told  to  plant  only  first  generation  nuts  and  it  is  held  that  the 
trees  from  these  will  bear  larger  and  better  nuts  than  first  generation 
trees  bear,  but  that  after  this  the  nuts  rapidly  grow  smaller.  The 
author  holds  that  first  generation  nuts  may  be  good  and  that  they 
may  not.  In  order  for  these  to  be  valuable  they  must  be  procured 
under  the  following  conditions:  They  must  come  from  a  grafted  tree, 
or  from  a  grafted  orchard  of  one  variety,  which  is  isolated.  Otherwise 
we  can  have  practically  no  assurance  that  we  can  have  trees  that  will, 
bear  good  nuts.  Even  if  the  orchard  is  isolated,  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  all  the  trees  will  produce  good  nuts.  While  in  many  cases  the 
nuts  ■  produced  are  larger  than  those  from  the  original  grafted  trees, 
on  the  other  hand  they  are  sometimes  small  and  inferior.  Accidental 
cross  pollination  and  better  or  poorer  growing  conditions  will  play 
their  part.  As  regards  all  this  theory  about  walnuts  and  generation, 
it  simplifies  itself  down  to  about  this — the  walnut  is  bi-sexual  and 
self-fertile.  An  orchard,  therefore,  that  is  isolated,  and  of  only  one 
variety,  will  have  little  chance,  of  course,  to  become  pollinated  from 
other  varieties.  The  result  will  be  that  a  large  percentage  of  its  nuts 
will  be  fairly  true  to  type;  but  we  must  expect  more  or  less  variance. 
A  visit  to  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Prince  will  confirm  this.  We  find  there 
hardly  any  two  trees  of  the  same  variety  that  are  exactly  alike  either 
in  tree  characteristics  or  in  nut  characteristics,  altho  the  parentage 
can  be  easily  traced.  Nuts  from  such  an  orchard  as  Mr.  Prince  has. 
containing  a  great  number  of  varieties,  would  make  poor  seed,  for  the 


Plate  Three  —  1,  English  Walnut;  2,  American  Black  Walnut 
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large  percentage  of  good  grafts.  Occasionally  we  hear  of 
men  who  claim  that  they  can  graft  over  90%,  but  further 
investigation  generally  shows  that  such  is  not  the  case.  Of 
the  American  grafters,  Mr.  Geo.  Payne  of  California  is  about 
the  most  successful  of  whom  I  have  heard. 

When  trees  are  grafted  on  their  own  stock  they  make 
rather  slow  growth  and  for  this  reason  the  method  has  not 
met  with  much  favor.  When  grown  on  California  Black 
walnut  stock  they  make  a  rapid  growth  and  seem  to  come 
into  bearing  sooner,  and  will,  it  is  claimed,  grow  in  heavier 
soil.  On  American  Black  walnut  they  make  rather  slow 
growth.  Mr.  Prince  of  Dundee  thinks  that  a  good  deal  of 
the  failure  in  grafting  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  too  soft 
wood  has  been  used,  and  that  where  two-year-old  wood  has 
been  used  better  success  will  be  met  with,  as  the  one-year- 
old  wood  is  soft  and  tends  to  be  pithy.  Doubtless  he  is 
right.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Payne  of  California.  I 
believe,  uses  the  yearling  wood,  grafting  either  the  two- 
year-old  or  the  four-year-old  tree.  The  three-year-old  tree 
is  too  large  at  the  collar  to  be  easily  grafted  and  too  small 
to  be  top-worked  easily.  The  two-year-old  tree  can  be 
easily  root-grafted  or  collar-grafted,  and  the  four-year-old 
can  be  easily  top-worked. 

As  regards  the  kind  of  wood  to  use,  it  will  probably 
depend  largely  upon  the  system  of  budding  or  grafting 
employed,  as  we  should  as  nearly  as  possible  have  stock 
and  scion  or  bud  of  nearly  the  same  condition.  The  French 
are  having  considerable  success  grafting  in  the  southern 
part  of  France,  and  in  northern  Italy,  while  in  northern 
France  little  success  is  being  met  with  except  in  the  green- 
houses. Mr.  Gillet,  of  Nevada  City,  California,  states  that 
the  common  mode  of  shield  budding  as  employed  on  fruit 
trees  fails  with  small  walnuts,  say  three  years  from  the 
seed,  and  rarely  succeeds  on  the  larger  stocks.  When  used 
on  the  latter  he  advises  removing  the  wood  from  the  inner 
side  of  the  strip  of  the  bark  on  which  the  bud  is  set,  making 


Plate  Four — A  Typical  Three  Year  Old  Tree  in  the 
Prince  Orchard.  Notice  Laterals  are  not  Allowed 
to  Grow,  Thus  Inducing  Strong  Terminal  Growth 


Plate  Five  -Cleft  Grafting.  Two  Cuts  Through  the  Sap 
Wood  When  Larger  Stocks  Are  Used  Is  to  be  Preferred. 

this  strip  at  least  two  inches  long,  and  as  broad  as  possible;  but  even 
under  these  conditions  he  has  had  very  little  success.  Flute  budding 
has  been  used  as  much  as  any  form.  This  was  recommended  for  nuts 
by  Mr.  J.  L.  Budd,  of  the  Iowa  station,  and  the  method  is  shown  in 
Plate  2.  Grafting  by  this  method  is  generally  done  in  summer,  about 
June,  when  the  bark  slips  easily.  Choose  scions  from  one-fourth  to 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  removing  a  ring  of  bark  one  and 
one-half  to  two  inches  long.  This  should  have  a  good  strong  bud. 
Cut  off  a  limb  of  the  stock,  leaving  a  stub  from  which  a  smaller  ring 
of  bark  is  removed.  Carefully  split  the  ring  from  the  scion  and  apply 
it  to  the  stock,  taking  care  that  it  neatly  fits  the  remaining  bark  or 
stub  and  that  the  split  edges  unite.  The  parts  should  be  nicely  united 
and  not  bruised.  Cover  the  whole  with  a  paper  sack,  being  careful  to 
see  that  it  is  tied  below  the  wound.  This  method  has  been  more  or 
less  successful  in  top-working.  For  use  in  small  trees  in  the  nursery 
or  for  top-working  small  branches  on  large  trees,  a  modification  of 
this  form,  known  as  ring  or  annual  budding,  is  often  used.  In  this 
case  the  top  of  the  stock  is  not  removed  until  after  the  bud  has 
grown  fast.  Crown  grafting  is  the  most  successful  method  used  with 
young  trees  and  can  be  successfully  done  with  either  whip,  cleft  or 
sap.  Any  seedling  not  greater  than  four  inches  is  chosen.  Before 
grafting,  remove  the  earth  for  several  inches  around  the  base  of  the 
tree,  and  then  smoothly  cut  off  the  base  several  inches  below  the 
ground  line.  The  graft  is  then  bound  with  wax,  cloth  or  the  tying 
materials,  and  then  earth  banked  up  to  the  top  of  the  scion.  Some- 
times cleft  grafting  is  used,  such  as  is  shown  in  Plate  4;  but  this 
rarely  meets  with  success  when  carried  out  by  the  method  illustrated. 
When  cuts  are  made  through  the  sap  wood  instead  of  through  the 
heart  wood,  more  or  less  success  can  be  expected.  Another  method 
of  top-grafting  is  the  prong  grafting  or  budding.  This  is  much  like 
shield  budding,  with  the  exception  that  a  prong  instead  of  a  bud  is 
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chances  are  better  for  good  circulation  of  air  around  the  trees 
to  keep  them  in  good  health  and  at  times  avoid  frost.  The 
preparation  of  the  ground  should  be  about  the  same  as  for 
a  fruit  orchard — good  deep  plowing  and  thorough  harrowing 
will  bring  their  rewards.  We  find  fine  illustrations  of  this 
in  visiting  Mr.  Prince's  orchard,  where  every  precaution  was 
taken  in  preparing  the  ground  and  handling  young  trees, 
while  in  that  vicinity  are  several  neighbors  who  did  not  take 
these  precautions.  Today  Mr.  Prince  has  handsome  trees, 
while  some  of  the  neighbors  mowed  down  their  trees  with 
a  mowing  machine. 

Planting  the  Tree 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  it  was  disastrous  to  the 
walnut  to  break  or  cut  the  tap  root,  but  it  has  been  found 
that  it  causes  no  injury  to  cut  off  the  tap  root  in  planting, 
as  this  action  generally  induces  new  tap  roots  to  appear  and 
also  produces  a  better,  healthier  root  growth.  In  all  cases 
remove  the  tap  root  with  a  sharp  instrument,  making  a  clean 
cut.  The  tree  should  then  be  carefully  set,  taking  care,  as 
with  a  fruit  orchard,  to  have  the  tree  thoroughly  lined  and 
firmly  set.  As  regards  distance  to  plant,  great  errors  have 
been  made,  and  we  shall  probably  have  to  go  through  with 
the  walnut  exactly  what  we  have  done  with  the  apple.  Many 
walnut  growers  were  let  to  believe  that  it  was  to  their  advan- 
tage to  plant  trees  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  apart,  and 
later  to  remove  some  of  these  trees,  realizing  a  fortune  from 
the  lumber.  These  persons  will  generally  be  doomed  to 
disappointment  because  such  walnut  wood  is  not  of  good 
quality.  Where  the  trees  grow  in  the  forest  they  make 
straight  smooth  trees.  Out  in  the  open  we  find  that  they 
make  strong  lateral  growth,  and  such  trees  do  not  make  good 
timber.  Mr.  Prince  has  his  trees  thirty-six  feet  apart  and 
some  of  the  trees  are  now  nearly  touching.  The  author  would 
recommend  the  proper  distance  to  be  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
apart.  Under  some  conditions  he  might  plant  the  trees  thirty 
feet  apart  and  later  take  out  every  other  tree.  Eventually 


Plate  Six — The  Franquette.    Natural  Size 

used.  There  are,  of  course,  many  other  methods  of  budding  and 
grafting  that  might  be  used  but  they  have  no  particular  advantage. 

Where  seed  is  planted,  several  methods  can  be  used.  Good  success 
was  obtained  by  Mr.  Prince  by  planting  nuts  at  various  times  from 
the  first  of  February  to  the  middle  of  April,  in  good  rich,  but  loose 
soil,  planting  the  seeds  on  their  side  at  a  depth  of  two  and  one-half 
inches.  It  might  possibly  be  better  to  plant  them  a  little  deeper  than 
this  (see  Plate  1).  It  is  also  noted  that  the  later  plantings — about 
April — seem  to  give  better  results.  Others  recommend  that  the  seeds 
be  planted  in  boxes  and  sprouted  first  and  then  planted  in  nursery 
rows  four  feet  apart  and  one  foot  apart  in  the  row. 

Site  for  a  Walnut  Grove 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  walnut  will  grow  on  almost  any 
soil.  This  statement  is  not  true.  There  is  no  tree  that  demands  as 
much  care  as  the  walnut  in  the  selection  of  the  soil,  especially  when 
grown  on  English  walnut  roots.  It  is  claimed,  and  reasonably,  that, 
when  grafted  on  either  American  Black  or  California  Black,  the  tree 
will  stand  heavier  soil.  The  walnut  is  a  heavy  feeder  and  the  soils 
that  suit  it  best  are  the  good,  deep,  rich,  moist  loams,  at  least  fifteen 
feet  deep  and  well  drained,  altho  these  are  not  necessarily  the  only 
soils  upon  which  it  will  grow.  Mr.  Prince  of  Dundee  is  getting  splen- 
did results  on  his  red  hill  land,  which  is  the  typical  red  soil,  but  is  deep 
This  perhaps  will  not  produce  as  rapidly  growing  trees  as  similar  land 
a  trifle  heavier,  such  as  we  find,  for  instance,  in  and  around  Salem. 
The  soils  to  be  avoided  are  those  which  are  underlaid  near  the  surface 
by  hardpan,  and  those  underlaid  near  the  surface  with  rock,  cement 
gravel  or  loose  gravel.  In  the  former  the  tap  root  will  grow  for  a 
short  time  but  cannot  penerate  the  hardpan.  and  the  tree  will  cease 
growing.  The  latter  soils  should  never  be  selected — they  are  too  light 
and  thin.  Much  of  our  valley  land  is  too  heavy  and  poorly  drained. 
Probably  the  best  site  as  regards  soil  will  be  found  in  the  rolling  land 
such  as  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  Willamette  Valley  counties. 
On  the  rolling  lands  we  will  get  better  drainage  of  soil  and  also  the 


Plate  Seven— This  Tree^Is  Headed  Too  Low,  Succeeding 
Crops  Will   Bring  the  Lower  Branches  to  the  Ground 
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five  to  seven  trees  to  the  acre  would  be  sufficient,  and  the 
yield  from  these  would  be  from  three  hundred  to  a  thous- 
and pounds,  which,  at  present  prices,  would  bring  hand- 
some profits.  In  some  cases  it  might  be  profitable  to  plant 
these  trees  as  Mr.  Prince  has  done,  putting  them  out  in 
his  prune  orchard,  and  later,  as  the  trees  begin  to  crowd, 
removing  the  prunes.  Just  what  trees  should  be  removed 
would  depend,  of  course,  upon  how  close  they  were 
planted;  but  aim  so  as  to  have  at  least  fifty  feet  between 
the  trees  permanently.  To  be  convinced  that  the  walnut 
responds  to  tillage  and  cultivation,  one  needs  only  to  visit 
those  orchards  in  which  such  care  has  been  given,  and 
then  notice  trees  of  the  same  age  that  have  been  set  out 
and  neglected.  The  walnut  is  a  rapid  grower  and  a  heavy 
feeder  and  should  receive  the  same  intensive  culture  that 
is  given  to  our  fruit  trees.  The  soil  should  be  plowed  or 
disked  in  the  spring,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  get 
on  the  soil  after  the  rains  of  winter  without  danger  of 
puddling,  it  should  be  cultivated  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three 
inches  with  some  kind  of  cultivator  or  harrow.  The  under- 
lying principle  of  this  is  simply  to  conserve  the  moisture. 
The  moisture  can  be  made  to  come  up  through  the  trees 
and  be  given  off  through  the  leaves  and  not  allowed  to 
escape  into  the  air  from  the  soil.  Take  a  pan  of  water 
and  place  some  glass  tubes  in  it.  You  will  find  that  the 
water  rises  in  the  tubes  higher  than  it  stands  in  the  pan. 
Little  particles  of  soil  form  just  such  tubes,  which,  reach- 
ing to  the  water  table,  cause  the  water  to  rise.  By  shallow 
cultivation  we  break  off  the  tops  of  these  tubes  and  do  not 
allow  the  water  to  escape  up  through  the  ground.  The 
function  of  water  is  principally  to  dissolve  the  plant  food 
so  that  it  can  enter  the  roots  and  be  taken  to  the  leaf, 
where  it  is  manufactured  into  building  material,  and  the 
water  is  sent  off  into  the  air.  Tillage  should  be  carried  on 
thoroughly  during  the  summer  months  up  to  about  the 
first  of  August,  when  probably  in  most  cases  the  weeds 
can  be  allowed  to  grow.    In  most  cases  vetch  can  be  sowed 


Plate  Eight— A  Well  Formed  Tree  in  Prince  Orchard.  Note  that 
the  Lower   Branches  Are  Started    High  and  Trained  Upward 


Plate  Nine — 1-2  Oregon  Franquette.  3-4  Imported  Franquette.  5-6 
Seedling  Found  at  Salem,  Probably  From  Franquette.  Natural  Size 

at  this  time.  This  will  be  plowed  under  in  the  spring,  never  being 
allowed  to  reach  a  height  greater  than  two  feet,  if  possible.  This 
vetch  adds  a  great  deal  of  plant  food,  namely,  nitrogen.  It  also 
produces  humus,  or  decaying  vegetable  material,  which  helps  the 
soil  to  hold  more  moisture,  and  which  is  of  value  in  placing  the 
soil  in  a  better  physical  condition.  If  you  break  open  a  large  lump 
of  soil,  you  will  generally  find  that  it  will  fall  apart  along  certain 
lines,  and  these  lines  are  little  fibres  of  vegetable  material.  A  good 
supply  of  decaying  plants  on  the  ground  will  cause  the  soil  to  break 
up  easily.  It  may  be  that  in  some  cases,  where  the  vetch  is  put  in 
every  fall,  we  shall  get  too  strong  a  growth  of  tree.  When  this 
takes  place,  sow  some  such  crop  as  rye.  which  will  produce  the 
humus  and  mechanical  effects  without  adding  much  to  the  plant 
food.  On  some  of  the  steep  rolling  land  where  there  is  great 
danger  of  loss  from  washing  of  the  soil,  it  might  be  advisable  simply 
to  stir  a  small  area  around  each  tree,  leaving  the  greater  part  of 
the  soil  in  sod,  and  from  time  to  time  mowing  the  grass,  allowing 
it  to  remain  on  the  ground;  but  never  remove  it.  Otherwise  we 
cannot  save  the  moisture  in  our  long,  dry  summer.  It  would  prob- 
ably also  be  necessary  to  add  extra  straw  to  spread  on  the  sod  to 
conserve  the  moisture.  We  have  yet  to  experiment  to  determine 
the  value  of  this  practice.  While,  in  some  conditions,  it  works  well 
with  apple  orchards,  we  have  yet  to  demonstrate  its  utility  in  our 
climate.  But  we  do  know  that  with  good  tillage  plus  the  use  of 
cover  crops  we  obtain  splendid  results.  Clear  tillage  alone  in  time 
destroys  the  humus.  The  methods  to  employ  will  in  time  demon- 
strate their  true  value  and  we  shall  probably  find  that  local  condi- 
tions will  be  the  factors  that  will  determine  method. 

Pruning  the  Walnut  Tree 

The  walnut  will  require  little  or  no  pruning.  Care  should  be 
taken  the  first  four  or  five  years  to  keep  nearly  all  laterals  removed. 
This  will  cause  the  tree  to  make  a  rapid  terminal  growth,  and  when 
the  laterals  do  begin  to  grow  they  will  not  come  down  close  to  the 
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Plate  Ten— The  Mayette.    Natural  Size 

ground  as  is  the  case  with  the  young  trees  where  the  laterals 
are  allowed  to  remain  (Plates  7  and  8),  necessitating  the  cutting 
off  of  quite  large  limbs.  This 
keeping  the  laterals  off  also, 
of  course,  gives  a  much 
larger  tree,  as  the  growth 
that  would  naturally  go  into 
the  laterals  is  forced  into 
the  terminal  growth,  the 
young  tree  sometimes  mak- 
ing seven  or  eight  feet  of 
growth  in  one  season.  The 
young  trees  should  always 
be  staked  and  tied  with 
broad  strips  of  cloth  to  pre- 
vent cutting.  Plate  4  shows 
a  three-year-old  tree  prop- 
erly treated.  From  time  to 
time  dead  wood  will  need  to 
be  removed  from  the  tree 
and  occasionally  a  few  limbs 
taken  out  to  guard  against 
having  the  tree  grow  too 
thick;  but  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  remove  large 
limbs.  When  this  is  done  be 
sure  to  make  a  slanting  cut 
so  as  to  shed  the  water,  and 
then  wax  it  to  keep  it  dry, 
as  exposed  pith  will  rapidly 
decay.  It  has  been  the 
practice  in  some  places,  in 
harvesting  the  nuts,  to  han- 


dle the  trees  more  or  less  roughly,  it  being  claimed  that  the 
breaking  of  certain  terminals  forces  out  a  lateral  bud  growth; 
and  it  may  be  that  in  some  cases  where  the  trees  do  not  tend 
to  be  very  fruitful  the  heading  in  of  some  of  the  terminals 
may  be  beneficial.  We  still  need  to  do  more  or  less  experi- 
menting along  this  line,  but  the  walnut  grower  will  find  that 
his  trees  do  not  all  begin  fruiting  at  the  same  age.  Here  in 
Oregon  the  average  is  from  four  to  ten  years,  but  some  trees 
that  are  considered  to  be  barren  at  ten  years  old,  later  come 
into  bearing.  The  yield  of  nuts  the  first  year  is  very  light — 
probably  four  or  five  nuts  to  the  tree.  The  second  year, 
two  to  five  pounds;  and  trees  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years 
old  yield  as  high  as  three  bushels  on  the  average,  while  old 
trees  yield  from  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels.  The  walnut,  if 
given  proper  treatment,  will  live  to  a  ripe  old  age,  as  we 
know  of  trees,  in  parts  of  Europe  that  are  three  hundred 
years  old;  but  some  California  trees  have  been  removed  when 
they  were  thirty  years  of  age,  it  being  claimed  that  they  had 
outlived  their  usefulness.  This  was  probably  due,  in  every 
fcase.  to  too  close  planting.  When  proper  distances  are 
allowed  and  the  air  circulates  freely  in  among  the  trees,  they 
live  naturally  for  centuries,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  the  walnut  industry.  In  establishing 
orchards  we  are  laying  the  foundations  for  prosperity  for  a 
great  many  generations. 

Harvesting  the  Crop 

The  nuts  are  not  harvested  until  fully  ripe  and  the  husks 
begin  to  split  open.  Light  shaking  of  the  trees  will  then 
cause  most  of  the  mature  nuts  to  drop.  As  the  walnut  does 
not  ripen  uniformly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  gather  the  fruit 
at  intervals  for  several  weeks.  In  some  countries  it  is  the 
practice  to  beat  the  fruit  off  from  the  tree,  but  the  California 
growers  believe  that  this  is  more  of  an  injury  than  a  help 
as  it  often  seems  to  knock  off  a  great  many  buds.  With  care, 
however,  a  long,  light  bamboo  pole  may  be  of  some  service. 
When  the  nuts  are  gathered,  the  husks  should  be  removed 
and  the  nuts  washed  and  rinsed,  for,  if  the  hulls  are  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  nuts,  they  will  cause  a  staining,  thus  depre- 
ciating the  market  value  of  the  nuts.  Where  only  a  few  nuts 
are  grown,  probably  the  husks  can  be  removed  by  hand;  but 
where  nuts  are  grown  on  quite  a  large  scale  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  some  kind  of  barrel  or  drum  in  which  the  nuts 
can  be  churned.  One  of  these  can  be  easily  made  by  taking 
a  common  water  barrel  and  making  an  opening  on  the  side 
through  which  the  nuts  can  be  put  in,  and  then  revolving  the 
barrel  on  some  form  of  axis.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  practice 
to  add  a  little  sand,  and  in  France  it  is  sometimes  customary 
to  give  them  a  soapstone  polish,  which  makes  the  shells  very 
smooth  and  gives  them  somewhat  of  a  greasy  feeling. 

After  the  nuts  are  washed  they  must  be  cured.  This 
curing  is  a  matter  that  requires  a  good  deal  of  care.  The 
nuts  are  generally  placed  on  platforms  or  trays — prune  trays 
will  serve  admirably.  (See  Plate  12.)  They  are  then  allowed 
to  remain  out  in  the  sun  until  properly  cured,  which  will  take 
about  three  days.  It  will  be  a  good  plan  to  stir  the  nuts 
several  times  each  day,  and,  where  they  are  left  out  at  night, 
to  have  some  kind  of  covering  of  canvas  to  throw  over  them 


Plate  Eleven — General  View  in  Prince  Orchard,  Fine  Form  of  Trees  at  Eight  Years  Old,  But  They  Are  Too  Close 
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to  keep  away  the  dews.  In  some  cases  they  are  dried  by 
artificial  heat,  being  placed  in  a  temperature  of  at  least  one 
hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  a  number  of  hours,  depend- 
ing, of  course,  upon  the  degree  of  heat.  After  the  nuts  are 
cured  they  should  be  placed  in  a  rather  cool,  dry  atmos- 
phere, where  they  can  be  kept  until  shipped.  If  not  cured 
and  kept  in  good  condition  the  nuts  will  become  rancid 
and  be  unsaleable.  It  is  the  practice  in  some  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  also  abroad,  to  bleach  the  nuts  by  means  of 
sulphur.  This  practice,  while  whitening  the  shell,  causes 
the  quality  of  the  nuts  to  deteriorate.  If  insisted  upon  by 
dealers,  this  may  have  to  be  done,  but  growers  should  try 
to  discourage  the  practice.  Some  time  ago  the  California 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  suggested  the  following 
treatment:  "The  nuts,  placed  in  small  baskets  such  as  the 
Chinese  use  for  carrying,  are  dipped  for  about  five  minutes 
in  a  solution  containing  to  every  fifty  gallons  of  water  six 
pounds  of  bleaching  powder  and  twelve  pounds  of  sal  soda. 
They  are  then  rinsed  with  a  hose  and,  after  draining,  again 
dipped  into  another  solution  containing  one  per  cent  bi-sul- 
phide  of  lime.  After  the  nuts  have  assumed  the  desired  tint 
they  are  again  rinsed  with  water  and  then  dried.  Instead  of 
the  second  dipping,  the  nuts  may  be  sulphured  (fumigated) 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  The  cost  of  fifty  gallons  of 
chlorine  dip  will  be  about  forty  cents;  the  same  bulk  of  the 
bi-sulphide  dip.  probably  considerably  less.  The  time  occu- 
pied in  handling  one  batch,  two  dips,  is  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  minutes." 

Marketing  the  Nuts 

The  walnut  is  generally  marketed  in  sacks.  These  hold 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  The 
more  progressive  growers  screen  the  nuts,  assorting  the 
different  sizes,  as  the  prices  range  more  or  less  according 
to  size.  The  Chaberte  nuts,  however,  and  some  soft-shelled 
types,  cannot  be  sacked,  as  the  shell  is  too  thin  to  warrant 
rough  handling.  These  nuts  are  crated.  With  the  reputation 
that  we  have  established  in  the  packing  of  fruit,  we  have  a 
standard,  in  a  way,  to  follow  in  handling  the  walnut.  In 
other  words,  there  will  probably  be  a  market  for  the  better 
grade  of  nut  handled  in  attractive  packages.  As  the  ten- 
dency is  for  small  gift  packages  of  fruit,  so  it  will  be  with 
the  walnut,  and  attractive  packing  and  packages  will 
undoubtedly  bring  splendid  returns.  In  the  countries  where 
the  walnuts  are  being  grown  in  large  quantities,  quite  a 
number  are  being  picked  green  for  pickling  and  catsup 
manufacturing.  There  is  also  quite  a  demand  for  walnuts 
for  manufacturing  oil  and  probably  some  inferior  nuts  could 
be  used  in  this  way  to  advantage.  One  hundred  pounds  of 
nuts  will  manufacture  about  eighteen  pounds  of  oil.  The 
French  use  this  oil  in  manufacturing  "olive  oil." 

Varieties  Adapted  to  Oregon 

The  question  of  variety  is  one  every  grower  must  solve. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  practically  only  one  point  on 
which  all  growers  unite  in  regard  to  varieties  for  Oregon, 
and  that  is,  they  must  be  the  late-blooming  kinds,  known 
as  the  French  varieties,  such  as  Mayette,  Franquette,  etc. 
(See  front  cover.)  Each  nut  has  its  champions,  but  the  two 
varieties  named  are  the  general  favorites.  Time  alone  will 
settle  the  supremacy  of  any  variety  or  varieties  over  others; 
but  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  walnut,  like  the 
apple,  will  demonstrate  that  each  variety  is  adapted  to 
certain  conditions,  and  fills  a  valuable  place  either  commer- 
cially or  as  a  home  nut.  Already  certain  characteristics  are 
being  associated  with  each  variety — thus,  the  Proepurturien 
bears  while  very  young  and  the  nut  is  of  fine  quality,  being 
an  excellent  home  nut.  The  Chaberte  seems  adapted  to 
high  altitudes  and  poor  soils,  and  the  kernels  separate  easily. 
The  Franquette  is  noted  for  its  good  size  and  prolificness; 
the  Mayette,  for  extra  good  quality;  and  so  on  down  the 
list.  These  nuts  also  have  their  weak  points,  which  will  be 
brought  out  in  descriptions  following.    Not  only  do  I  expect 


Plate  Twelve — Nuts  Curing  in  the  Sun 
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to  see  each  variety  establish  itself  in  some  one  of  our  varied 
conditions,  but  I  also  look  for  more  varieties  —  for  seedlings 
superior  to  anything  we  now  have.  Already  we  see  such  signs 
in  the  seedlings  shown  in  Plate  17,  which  were  found  in  the 
orchard  of  Mr.  Prince,  and  which  have  some  excellent  characters. 
The  nut  shown  in  Plate  9,  Figure  5,  is  a  seedling,  evidently  of 
the  Franquette,  found  at  Salem.  It  is  large,  of  fine  appearance, 
but  the  shell  is  a  little  thick.  Again,  we  can  improve  the  varie- 
ties we  already  have  by  selection.  They  already  show  improve- 
ment over  the  foreign  nuts  in  both  size  and  flavor.  Our  nuts 
are  now  being  sought  for  by  the  fancy  grocers,  being  considered 
the  best  nuts  on  the  market.  Let  us  give  these  varieties  a  fair 
show,  and  time  will  demonstrate  their  value. 

Franquette — Originated  by  M.  Franquette  in  the  early  half 
of  the  last  century;  a  large  nut,  rather  oblong,  being  pointed  at 

apex  and  slightly  flattened  at 
the  base.  The  valves  formed  by 
the  joining  of  the  two  halves  of 
the  shell  are  very  pronounced, 
bulging  out  to  the  extent  that 
the  nut  can  be  lifted  by  the 
appendage.  Passing  from  apex 
to  base  are  suture  lines,  giving 
the  nut  a  more  or  less  ribbed 
appearance.  The  veining  on  the 
shell  is  not  very  pronounced. 
Shell,  medium  to  thin,  not  being 
as  thick  as  that  of  either  May- 
ette or  Parisienne.  but  being  at 
the  same  time  well  sealed  and 
thick  enough  to  ship  well.  The 
inner  partition  shell  separating 
cotyledons  is  thin  and  separates 
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sweet  and  rich  nutty  flavor.  Tree  blooms  late  and  is  very- 
productive.  An  old  and  standard  French  variety."  At  the 
present  time  we  have  very  few  genuine  Mayette  trees  in 
bearing  in  our  state.    (Plate  10.) 

Parisienne — Named  after  the  city  of  Paris,  but  was  orig- 
inated in  southern  France  and  is  now  quite  extensively 
grown  in  that  country,  and,  with  Mayette  and  Franquette. 
forms  the  bulk  of  the  crop.  It  is  a  large  nut  of  about  the 
same  size  and  proportions  as  Mayette,  but  is  more  trun- 
cated at  apex  and  does  not  bulge  out  as  much  in  the  center. 
It  is  sometimes  slightly  ribbed,  and  the  pits,  while  numer- 
ous, are  shallow.  The  valves  are  not  pronounced.  The 
kernel  separates  very  easily  from  the  shell.  The  pellicle  is 
very  light — from  a  straw  color  to  nearly  white.  The  convo- 
lutions are  much  as  in  Franquette  and  veins  are  quite  pro- 
nounced. The  kernel  is  smaller  than  that  of  either  of  the 
aforesaid  nuts.  In  quality  it  is  very  good.  Those  who  have 
seen  this  nut  in  the  Prince  orchard  at  Dundee  are  very  much 
impressed  with  it,  although  Mr.  Prince  himself  is  as  yet  not 
sure  that  it  can  rank  with  Mayette  and  Franquette.  These 
three  nuts  are  promising  from  a  commercial  standpoint. 
(Plate  16.) 

Chaberte — Named  after  its  originator.  A  medium  sized 
nut,  very  flat  at  the  base,  and  at  the  apex  pointed  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  Franquette.  The  shell  is  thin,  often 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  will  not  stand  shipping  in  sacks,  but 
must  be  crated.  The  kernel  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  three 
above  described  nuts,  but  of  about  the  same  color  as  that 
of  Mayette.  It  separates  very  easily  from  the  shell,  and 
this  fact,  with  the  small  size  of  the  kernel,  makes  it  a  favorite 
with  confectioners.  In  quality,  the  meat  is  rich  flavored 
and  oily.  Because  of  the  large  percentage  of  oil,  it  often  is 
grown  for  this  purpose.  It  is  the  hardiest  of  our  French 
varieties  and  has  grown  at  an  elevation  of  twenty-seven 
hundred  feet.  It  will  also  thrive  on  poorer  soil  than  most 
of  the  other  varieties.    (See  front  cover.) 

Proepurturien — Named  because  of  its  precociousness. 
The  nut  ranges  in  size  from  medium  to  small.    In  form  it 


Plate  Fourteen — Six  Nuts  Taken  From  One  Pound 
of  Nuts  as  Purchased  at  Grocery.     Natural  Size 

easily  from  the  kernel.  The  kernel  is  plump,  filling  the  shell  and 
fitting  rather  closely  along  the  valve  lines,  thus  not  allowing  as  easy 
separation  of  meat  from  shell  as  with  either  the  Mayette  or  Parisienne. 
The  pellicle  is  pale  yellow  and  glossy  and  is  pronouncedly  veined. 
The  convolutions  are  quite  large  and  coarse.  The  quality  is  excellent, 
having  a  rich,  nutty  flavor.  The  Franquette  seems  to  show  a  tendency 
to  be  uniform  in  size  and  shape.  It  is  a  late  bloomer,  very  hardy  and 
prolific,  and  thus  far  has  shown  a  tendency  to  be  free  from  diseases. 
(See  Plate  6.) 

Mayette — An  old,  standard  French  variety  that  has  been  in  culti- 
vation for  a  long  time.  It  is  the  Grenoble  nut  of  commerce,  and 
comprises  fully  half  of  the  French  crop.  It  is  often  spoken  of.  as  a 
medium  to  small  nut,  but  this,  I  think,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have, 
to  my  knowledge,  no  isolated  grafted  orchard  here  on  the  coast  from 
which  we  can  select  seed,  and  much  of  the  seed  obtained  abroad  has 
been  inferior.  Again,  we  sometimes  find  nuts  sold  as  Mayette  which 
are  not.  Plate  13,  Figure  5,  shows  a  nut  sold  in  Salem  as  Mayette, 
b.ut  which  is  not.  The  true  Mayette  is  above  medium,  to  large,  in 
size.  In  fact,  some  of  the  largest  nuts  I  have  collected  in  Oregon  are 
Mayettes.  In  form  it  is  not  so  oblong  as  Franquette,  but  slightly 
broader,  and  flatter  at  the  base  and  more  blunt  at  the  apex.  It  is  not 
ribbed  so  pronouncedly,  but  the  veins  are  more  prominent.  Very  deep 
pits  occur  in  the  region  of  the  valve,  which  is  less  pronounced  than 
with  Franquette.  The  shell  is  somewhat  thicker,  the  kernel  large  and 
plump,  separating  very  easily  from  the  shell  and  from  the  cotyledon 
partitions.  The  pellicle  is  dull  and  of  a  light  brown  color.  The  con- 
volutions are  not  so  large  as  with  Franquette  but  are  more  numerous 
and  more  sharply  pointed,  while  the  veining  is  less  pronounced.  In 
quality,  it  is  of  the  very  best,  being  a  dessert  nut  of  the  highest 
quality  and  bringing  the  highest  price  in  the  market.    Fuller,  in  his 

description  of  this  nut,  States:    "It  is  very  large,  with  a  light-colored  Plate  Fifteen — A  Diseased  Tree.     The  Ap- 

shell  of  moderate  thickness,  kernel  plump,  readily  extracted  whole,  pearance  of  a  Tree'Attacked  by  Bacteriosis 
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FOR  THE 


Cobltng 

and  ALL  LEAF-EATING 
INSECTS  SPRAY  WITH 

Swift's 

Arsenate 
of  Lead 

IT  IS  WHITE 
&  IT  STICKS 

Ordinary  Rains  will  not  wash 
it  off.  No  matter  how  strong 
it  is  used,  there  is  absolutely  no 
danger  of  burning  or  scorching. 

After  investigating  results  ob- 
tained with  Swift's  Arsenate  of 
Lead'in  California  and  Colorado, 
a  few  Hood  River  growers  de- 
cided to  try  it  in  1905,  and  we 
used  about  2000  pounds.  Those 
who  did  had  the  cleanest  crop 
they  ever  had  with  far  less  stung 
apples  than  their  neighbors  who 
used  other  formulas.  In  a  word, 
the  result  was  so  satisfactory 
that  every  grower  in  Hood  River 
Valley  is  using  it  this  year.  We 
used  2000  pounds  in  1905  and  a 
carload  in  1906. 

E.  H.  SHEPARD,  Manager, 
Hood  River  Apple  Growers  Union. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  TO 

WOODARD 
CLARKE 
&  CO. 

NORTHWESTERN  AGENTS 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

For  Sale  in  Hood  River  by  the  Hood 
River  Apple  Growers  Association 


is  something  like  a  small  Franquette, 
without  the  pronounced  valves.  It  is  a 
vigorous  dwarf  variety,  often  bearing  in 
the  third  year,  but  only  the  grafted  trees 
keep  these  characteristics.  The  seedlings 
tend  to  revert  to  the  larger,  less  preco- 
cious tree.  In  quality  it  is  very  fine  and 
makes  an  excellent  home  nut.  It  is  free 
from  disease  and  is  productive.  Mr.  Felix 
Gillet  has  introduced  two  improved 
strains,  namely,  the  Large  Pointed,  and 
the  Late,  Proepurturien.  Plate  17,  Fig.  4.) 

Meylan — A  French  variety  that  origi- 
nated near  the  village  of  Meylan  and  is 


Plate  Sixteen — Parisienne;  Number  3  Slightly  Undersized 


quite  extensively  grown  in  that  region. 
This  is  a  large  nut,  flatter  and  slightly 
broader  than  Mayette.  The  pits  on  the 
shell,  however,  are  not  so  pronounced. 
Quite  recently  introduced  into  America 
by  Felix  Gillet.  This  nut  can  be  seen 
growing  in  the  orchard  owned  by  Mr. 
Prince  and  is  a  very  promising  nut,  being 
smooth  and  of  fine  form.  It  is  somewhat 
lighter  in  color  than. most  nuts. 

Parry — Medium  sized,  being  rather  flat 
on  the  base.  Very  few  are  as  yet  grown 
in  our  state  but  it  may  prove  to  be  of 
value. 

Besides  the  English  walnut  we  also 
have  several  other  species  that  are  useful 
chiefly  as  ornamentals  or  shade  trees. 
The  American  Black  (Juglans  nigra),  the 


California  Black  (Juglans  Californica). 
one  of  the  Japanese  nuts  (Juglans  Sie- 
boldiana),  and  Juglans  Manchuria,  are 
shown  in  Plate  18.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral cut-leaf  and  hybrid  varieties  that  are 
ornamental  and  which  may  prove  to  be 
of  value  for  stocks.    (Plate  18.) 

Diseases  and  Insects 

So  far,  in  our  climate,  we  have  had  few 
complaints  of  insects  attacking  the  nuts 
or  foliage.  However,  there  are  in  some 
regions  certain  caterpillars  that  attack 
the  foliage.  These  can  be  easily  treated 
by  spraying  with 
some  arsenic  poi- 
son. The  nut  in 
commerce  often 
seems  to  be 
wormy  and  at- 
tacked by  wee- 
vils, a  condition 
which  can  be 
overcome  by 
by  fumigating; 
but  we  have 
practically  no 
destructive  in- 
sects with  us  at 
present.  We  have 
one  bacterial  dis- 
ease which  is  be- 
ginning to  show 
itself  and  which 
is  quite  promi- 
nent in  parts  of 
Caliform'a.  It  has 
attacked  a  few 
Oregon  orchards 
in  a  light  way. 
This  is  the  Bac- 
teriosis.  (Plate 
15.)  The  organ- 
isms of  this  dis- 
ease winter  over 
in  diseased  tis- 
sues of  affected 
branches,  and  in 
fallen  nuts.  New 
infection  will 
often  occur  in 
the  spring,  at- 
tacking young 
shoots,  nuts  and 
opening  leaves. 
If  shoots  are  ten- 
der, canker-like 
spots  appear. 
Black  spots  form 
on  the  leaves, 
which  become 
mis-shapen  and 
fall  off.  If  the 
nuts  are  attacked 
early  in  the  sea- 
son, they  will 
drop;  if  later  in 
the  season,  they 
become  marked 
by  sunken  spots 
and  will  often 
remain  on  the 
tree  until  late  in  the  fall.  As  yet  but 
very  few  trees  have  been  attacked  in 
Oregon  and  the  disease  may  never  prove 
dangerous.  In  California,  winter  spray- 
ing with  Bordeaux  has  proved  beneficial. 
The  disease  seems  to  work  more  upon 
very  rapidly  growing  trees;  and  therefore, 
if  the  disease  appears  in  an  orchard,  it 
will  be  well  not  to  try  to  force  the  trees 
too  rapidly.  Destroy  all  the  diseased 
branches,  fruit  and  leaves. 

At  times  moss  and  lichens  gather  on 
the  young  trees  and  a  winter  spraying 
of  Bordeaux  or  lime  and  sulphur  will 
remove  this.  Occasionally  nuts  are  sun- 
burned. This  is  generally  due  to  lack  of 
moisture  or  a  lack  of  thorough  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.    In  some  cases  nuts  are 
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being  sent  to  the  station  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  diseased,  having  sunken 
black  places  on  the  hull.  When  exam- 
ined, it  is  quite  often  found  that  these 
nuts  are  improperly  pollinated. 

The  Walnut  Market 

Some  persons  have  shown  more  or  less 
alarm  in  regard  to  the  walnut  market, 
claiming  that  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
overstock  it.  Now  nuts  are  becoming 
more  and  more  a  staple  of  diet  with  the 
American  people,  due  to  several  reasons 
— our  increase  in  wealth,  and  the  scarcity 
and  increase  in 
price  of  meat. 
The  outlook  now 
for  beef  is  that 
it  will  tend  to 
rise  in  price 
rather  than  to 
lower,  and  as 
our  population 
increases  the 
tendency  will  be 
for  us  to  eat 
more  and  more 
fruit  and  nuts. 
The  author  of 
the  bulletin  can 
quite  clearly  re- 
member when 
nuts  were  found 
on  the  table  only 
at  festive  times; 
while  at  the 
present  time  the 
tendency  is  to 
have  nuts  nearly 
all  the  season 
through.  This 
means  a  great 
demand,  and  the 
figures  given  by 
the  government 
bear  out  this  in- 
crease. In  1902 
there  were  im- 
ported from  Eu- 
rope into  the 
United  States 
nearly  twelve 
million  pounds 
of  walnuts,  while 
in  1905  this  fig- 
ure had  risen  to 
over  twenty  mil- 
lion. These  im- 
ported nuts  are 
inferior  to  the 
nuts  that  we  can 
grow.  They  are 
not  graded  as 
carefully.  Plate 
14  shows  typical 
nuts  taken  from 
a  pound  of  wal- 
nuts sold  in  one 
of  our  stores. 
Many  of  the 
nuts  are  not 
true  to  name, 
being  a  grand 
jumble  of  varie- 
ties. In  California  the  production  is 
increasing  but  slowly — less  than  four 
thousand  tons  in  nine  years;  and  it  has 
been  estimated  that  if  it  should  double 
that  amount  in  the  next  ten  years,  or, 
say,  if  the  increase  should  be  a  thousand 
tons  a  year  for  the  next  twenty  years,  that 
would  mean  only  forty  million  pounds,  or 
less  than  one-half  pound  for  every  person 
in  the  United  States.  This  means  that 
the  population  of  the  country  is  increas- 
ing more  rapidly  than  the  combined  ratio 
of  imported  and  native  nuts.  Again,  let 
us  consider  the  prices  that  California  has 
realized.  We  find  upon  investigation 
that  the  price  has  steadily  advanced.  In 


1896,  seven  cents  was  paid;  in  1903. 
twelve  and  one-half  cents;  in  1906,  thir- 
teen to  twenty  cents.  Even  at  the  lower 
figure  an  orchard  in  full  bearing  would 
yield  good  profits,  considering  the 
amount  of  labor  necessary,  as  at  least 
six  hundreds  pounds  of  nuts  could  be  ex- 
pected per  acre.  It  has  been  estimated  in 
California  that  even  a  yield  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds  an  acre  would  be  profitable. 

von 

THE  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
'  tion,  J.  H.  Ackerman,  recommends  the 
introduction  of  an  elementary  course  of 


Plate  Seventeen — 1-2  Seedlings  From  the  Orchard  Owned  by  Mr.  Prince 
3  Seedling  Grown   by  Mr.    Britt.      4    Proepurturien.       Natural  Size 

agriculture  in  public  schools.  Mr.  Acker- 
man  undoubtedly  knows  the  value  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  wishes 
to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  same  to 
children  in  the  public  schools. 

THE  fruitgrowers  of  the  Willamette 
'  Valley,  in  fact,  all  over  Oregon,  have 
great  difficulty  this  season  in  securing 
enough  bluestone  for  their  fall  spraying. 
California  seems  to  show  the  same  short- 
age, and  growers  are  figuring  on  a 
substitute  for  bluestone.  Last  year  the 
growers  paid  7c  per  pound;  this  year  as 
high  as  12c  and  14c  has  been  asked  for  it. 


L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros. 

Typewriter 

(Writing  in  Sight) 

L.  &  M.  Alexander  &  Co. 

Exclusive  Dealers  Entire  Pacific  Coast 
170  Fifth  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 

Used  and  endorsed  6y  : 

Better  Fruit  Publishing  Co. 
Hood  River  Fruit  Growers  Association, 
Hood  River  Land  Emporium, 
all  of  Hood  River  Oregon. 
East  Hood  River  Fruit  Growers  Union, 
Mosier,  Oregon. 
Ladd  &  Tilton  and  Merchants  National  Bank 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Bargains  in  Traded  Out  Machines 
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OF  LIVERPOOL,  ENGLAND 

Capital      .  $15,000,000 
Surplus  inU.  S.  1,149,000 
Net  Reserve  7,500,000 
This  sterling  English  Company  paid 
$6,732,269  losses   in  San  Francisco 


H.  F.  DAVIDSON,  Agent 

Hood  River,  Oregon 

ORIENT  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

of  Hartford,  Conn. 
Cash  Capital  $500,000 
Net  Surplus  $250,000 

This  Company  paid  $1,331,294  to 
its  Policy  Holders  in  San  Francisco 

E.  A.  FRANZ,  Agent 

Hood  River,  Oregon 

HPHE  above  payments  at  San  Francisco  are 
more  than  those  of  any  other  affiliated 
companies,  with  one  exception,  and  the  saving 
from  claims  as  riled  was  only  7  per  cent, 
which  is  far  below  the  average 

James  Wyper,  Manager  Pacific  Coast  Branch 

SAM  B.  STOY 

SPECIAL  AGENT  AND  ADJUSTER 
226  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon 
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THE  DALLES 
NURSERIES 

R.  H.  WEBER,  Proprietor 

THE  DALLES,  OREGON 

Grower  and  Dealer  in  FRUIT, 
SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

TREES 

GRAPE  VINES  &  SMALL  FRUITS 
Evergreens,  Roses  &  Shrubbery 

Remember— Our  Trees  are  Grown  Strictly 
Without  Irrigation 


A  PROPOSED  OREGON  FRUIT  LAW 


FRUIT  FACTS 


Clielan  County  won  35  gold  medals  on  fruit 
at  the  Portland  Exposition.  This  record 
was  not  equaled  by  any  county  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Shipments  last  year  aggregated  1,000  cars. 
We  will  have  more  this  year  and  still 
more  next. 

Fruit  noted  for  flavor  and  keeping  qualities. 
.Yo  worms. 

We  will  have  fifty  cars  of  fancy  Spitzen- 
bergs  and  Newtowns  this  season. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  fruit  raised  in  We- 
natchee,  Entiat  and  Columbia  Valleys 
will  be  shipped  by  the 

WENATCHEE  VALLEY 

FRUIT  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Headquarters  at  Wenatchee, 
the  Big  Red  Apple  Metropolis 


Established  1863 


225  ACRES 


THE  WOODBURN 

NURSERIES 

When  we  tell  you  we  were  established  in  1863,  it  does 
not  mean  it  was  by  some  one  in  a  back  lot,  but  by  the 
father  of  the  present  owner,  at  the  present  place,  to 
which  I  succeeded  on  January  I,  1892.  We  have  a 
reputation  to  sustain,  and  why  not  let  us  ship  you  some 
of  our  guaranteed 

TREES  AND  PLANTS 
F.  W.  SETTLEMIER 


Agents  Wanted 


WOODBURN, OREGON 


NURSERIES 

Hardy,   Northern   Grown  Trees 

POGUE,  WASHINGTON 

[OKANOGAN  COUNTY] 


A  N  act  to  prevent  the  false  branding 
f\     or  marking  of,  or  false  represen- 
r — %    tations    with    reference    to  frnit, 
vegetables,  dairy  or  other  agricul- 
tural  products   grown   in   the   State  of 
Oregon,  or  elsewhere,   and   to  provide 
penalties  for  the  violation  thereof. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

Section  1.     It  shall  be  unlawful  for 


Plate  Eighteen — 1.  Juglans  Nigra.  2.  Juglans 
Nigra.   4.    Juglans  Sieboldianna.     5.  Juglans 

any  person  or  persons'  or  corporation 
falsely  to  label  or  mark  any  box  or  pack- 
age of  fruit,  to  wit.:  Green  fruit,  such 
as  cherries,  pears,  peaches,  prunes,  apples, 
and  the  like,  or  any  other  fruit,  vege- 
tables, dairy  products,  or  other  agricul- 
tural products  grown  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,  or  elsewhere,  as  having  been 
raised  or  produced  in  any  locality  other 
than  the  locality  by  which  said  locality 
bears  name;  or  by  the  name  of  the  per- 
son or  corporation  by  which  such  fruit, 
vegetables,  dairy  products  or  other  agri- 
cultural products  were  actually  raised; 
or  to  indicate,  by  such  labelling  or  mark- 
ing, that  the  same  were  packed  at  any 


locality  other  than  the  locality  by  which 
said  locality  bears  name,  or  by  any  per- 
son other  than  at  thi  locality  aforesaid 
and  by  the  person  or  corporation  actually 
packing  the  same;  or  to  otherwise  mark 
or  label  any  such  box  or  package  so  as  to 
mislead  the  public  as  to  the  locality  afore- 
saidwhere  thesamewas  raised  or  packed; 
or  to  ship,  sell,  or  dispose  of  any  such 
produce  so 
falsely  labelled 
or  marked. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall 
be  unlawful  for 
any  dealer,  com- 
mrssion  mer- 
chant, shipper  or 
vender,  by  means 
of  any  false 
representations 
whatever,  either 
verbal,  printed 
or  written,  to 
represent  or  pre- 
tend that  any 
products  men- 
tioned in  section 
1  of  this  Act, 
were  raised, 
produced  or 
packed  by  any 
person  or  cor- 
poration, or  in 
any  locality, 
other  than  by 
the  person  or 
corporation,  or 
in  the  locality 
where  the  same 
were  in  fact 
raised,  produced 
or  packed,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Sec.  3.  If  any 
dealer  in  any  of 
the  products 
mentioned  in 
section  1  of  this 
act,  or  commis- 
sion merchant, 
shipper,  vendor 
or  other  person, 
shall  have  in  his 
possession  any 
of  such  products 
so  falsely 
marked  or  la- 
belled contrary 
to  the  provis- 
ions of  section  1 
of  this  act,  the 
possession  by 
such  dealer, com- 
mission mer- 
chant, shipper, 
vendor  or  other  person,  of  any  of  such 
products  so  falsely  marked  or  labelled 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  such 
dealer,  commission  merchant,  shipper, 
vendor  or  other  person  has  so  falsely 
marked  or  labelled  such  products. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  violating  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars  or  by 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less 
than  ten  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
days  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 


Manchuria.  3.  Juglans 
Californica.    Natural  Size 
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Mavwood  Colony:  an  Ideal  HomfBuilding  Settlement  in  California 

1        ^  Inwhich  good  people,  from  all  rJUhe  world,  are  making  homes 


all  ovr  the 


A  S  you  go,  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
\~  "road,  from  Portland  to  San  Francisco. 
/A  you  pass  through  this  well-known 
colony  settlement.  On  either  side  of 
the  railway,  for  a  distance  of  eight  miles, 
vou  will  see  orchards  ot  oranges,  lemons, 
o  1,  es  fies.  almonds,  grapes,  peaches,  pear, 
prunes  and  apricots.  Scattered  here  and 
there  among  these  orchards  you  will  observe 
well-kept,  thrifty-looking  homes  — homes 
that  look  like  real  homes.  Y  ou  can  t 
help  but  note  the  difference  m  the 
appearance  of  these  colony  homes 
and  those  which  you  will  see  both 
before  reaching  and  after  passing 
through  the  colony.  Outside  ot 
this  colony  settlement  you  will  see, 
as  a  rule,  little  houses  and  big 
barns,  and  that  most  of  the  houses 
are  total  strangers  to  paint  but 
when  vou  strike  Maywood  Colony 
vou'll  'see  a  different  class  of  archi- 
tecture, and  you'll  note  that  all  ot 
the  houses  are  well  painted  and 
well  kept  up.  These  colony  houses 
are  the  homes  of  people  from  the 
East  who  have  settled  here  during 
the  past  ten  years.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  just  about  3,000  peo- 
ple here,  and  every  day  some  new 
arrival  gets  off  at  the  colony  depot 
to  look  the  country  over.  There  is 
yet  lots  of  land  in  the  colony  for 
sale,  and  there  is  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity for  those  who  know  how  to 
take  advantage  of  it. 

That  you  may  know  the  exact 
location  of  this  colony  you  should 
be  told  that  it  is  just  20  miles  south 
of  Red  Bluff,  and  just  across  the 
Sacramento  river  from  the  cele- 
brated Stanford  ranch  and  vine- 
yard. Tehama  is  the  county  m 
which  this  colony  is  located,  and 
Tehama  county  is  the  most  north- 
erly county  in  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley. Tehama  county  is  noted  for 
its  variety  of  resources.  Its  geo- 
graphical location  gives  it  moun- 
tain, foothill,  and  valley  conditions. 
The  mountains  afford  endless  water 
power  which  is  being  converted 
into  electric  power,  and  conducted 
to  points  all  over  the  Sacramento 
Valley.  In  the  mountains  in  this 
are     immense  sawmills. 


thirty  minutes  after  leaving  Red  Bta&Y?J 
can't  help  but  know,  as  soon  as  you  see ^ 
that  it  is  an  Eastern  town  in  a  West  en 
country.  The  first object  which >  will  arrest 
your  eye,  as  you  look  out  of  the^cai 
dow,  is  the  home  office  of  the 
Colony— a    striking    structure  o 

der  the  office  grounds-the  whole  foiming 


win- 
Maywood 
of  Spanish 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  HOTEL  MAYWOOD  GROUNDS 


nil 


the 


county 

These   mountains   afford  summer 
range  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
sheep.    This  county,  by  the  way.  is 
largest  sheep  raising  county  in  California. 

In  the  foothills  are  many  delightful 
homes.  The  climate  is  such  as  to  produce 
the  best  of  apples,  beans,  potatoes,  etc. 

In  the  valley  we  have  the  rich  bottom 
land  along  either  side  of  the  Sacramento 
river.  Here  is  the  home  of  the  sugar  beet, 
of  hops,  alfalfa,  corn,  potatoes,  vegetables, 
fruits  of  all  varieties,  as  well  as  cereals  of 
all  kinds. 

The  Maywood  Colony  is  located  on  the 
upper  end  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  just 
where  the  valley  land  begins  to  undulate  in 
its  approach  toward  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains. Its  setting  is  an  ideal  one.  being 
encircled  on  the  north,  east  and  west  by 
nearby  mountains  from  six  to  fourteen 
thousand  feet  in  height.  While  there  is 
practically  continuous  summer  in  this  valley, 
perpetual  snow  rests  on  the  roundabout 
mountains.  To  the  eye  this  contrast  is  a 
source  of  constant  admiration. 

Corning  is  the  name  of  the  railway  station 
for  the  colony.    You  arrive  here  in  about 


These  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  palms,  pomelos  and  callas. 
growing  in  the  open,  tell  of  the  temperature  at  Maywood.  Truly, 
this  is  a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  live.  Come  and  see  for  yourself. 
W.  N.  WOODSON, 
Proprietor  of  Maywood  Colony,  Corning,  California. 


an  effect  most  pleasing  to  the  eve  that  sees 
beauty  in  beautiful  things.  Just  across  the 
street  from  the  office  you  will  see  the  Hotel 
Maywood.  a  big,  comfortable  hotel,  sur- 
rounded by  ample  grounds,  in  which  you 
will  see  growing  oranges,  lemons,  pomelos 
and  palms,  and  other  ornamental  plants. 
Right  here  you  have  a  positive  demonstra- 
tion that  delicate  citrus  fruits  and  plants 
will  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  this  climate. 
Back  of  and  beyond  the  colony  office  and 
hotel  stretches  out  the  colony  village  of 
about  2,000  population.  Corning  is  an  un- 
usually ambitious  and  progressive  place — in 
fact.  Corning  is  a  city,  for  it  was  recently 
incorporated  as  a  city,  with  an  area  of  1,170 
acres  within  the  corporate  limits. 

And  the  first  important  move  that  the 
citizens  took  was  to  vote  the  town  a  DRY 
town — so  that  saloons  might  be  kept  out. 
The  people  who  are  settling  here  are  of  a 
moral  home-building  kind,  and  the  senti- 
ment is  strong  against  saloons. 

Corning  has  five  general  merchandise 
stores,  one  of  which  is  a  co-operative  store, 
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with  some  180  members.     There  are  t 
good  hotels,  two  newspapers,  two  telegranh 
offices,    two    lumber    yards,    two  ijv„Pr 
stables,  an  express  office,  telegraph  off;/ 
bank,  a  cannery  and  fruit  packing  hcW 
an  up-to-date  creamery  and  a  lot  of  otli 
business  houses   usually   found  in  thrift 
towns. 

Corning  is  especially  proud  of  her  s;v  * 
churches,  three  of  which  would  be  counted 
as  good  church  structures  in  a  city  0f  ten 
thousand  people.  By  this  you'll  see  tn  , 
Corning  is  looking  well  to  the  spiritual 
side  of  life. 

To  her  schools  Corning  has  also  giveil 
unusual  thought  and  support.  In  the  gram 
mar  school  nine  teachers  are  employed 
while  in  the  high  school  six  teachers  are 
provided.  In  the  colony,  and  outside  of 
the  town  of  Corning,  there  are  three  addi- 
tional grammar  schools. 

That  you  may  understand  the  exact  rela- 
tion sustained  between  the  City  of  Corning 
and  Maywood  Colony,  let  me  explain:  May- 
wood  Colony  contains  39,000  acres  of  land, 
divided  into  blocks  of  80  acres  each,  with 
40-foot  avenues  bordering  each  and  every 
block.  Each  of  these  80-acre  blocks  is  sub- 
divided into  eight  10-acre  lots.  The  col- 
onists buy  and  own  from  one-half  a  lot  to 
four  lots.  Most  of  them  own  two  lots,  or 
20  acres.  Now.  right  out  of  the  center  of 
this  39,000-acre  tract  1.170  acres  have  been 
cut  out  and  cut  up  into  business,  residential 
and  villa  lots.  By  this  you'll  see  that  Corn- 
ing and  Maywood  Colony  are  one,  but  that 
the  railway  station  and  postoffice  go  by  the 
name  of  Corning,  while  the  adjoining  land 
is  legally  known  as  Maywood  Colony.  The 
cause  of  the  two  names  for  the  same  place 
is  that  the  railway  station  and  postoffice 
were  established  long  before  the  colony  was 
started.  Prior  to  the  coming  of  Maywood 
Colony  this  same  land  was  used  for  wheat 
and  barley  culture,  and  Corning  was  the 
shipping  point. 

The  industry  to  which  most  of  the  colo- 
nists turn  their  attention  is  that  of  fruit 
growing.  In  the  colony  some  12,000  acres 
are  now  set  to  trees,  and  additional  orchards 
are  being  planted  each  year.  The  place  is 
a  natural  fruit  country.  Nowhere  in  lali- 
fornia  does  fruit  culture  meet  with  less 
resistance.  The  weather  is  never  cold  enoug 
to  hurt  the  trees.  The  trees  are  practica 
free  from  all  tree  pests.  Fumigating  ana 
spraying,  which  is  so  necessary  in  man) 
sections  of  California,  is  not  needed  here. 
The  climate  is  just  right  for  open  air,  0 
sun-drying.  Water  is  sufficiently  near  t 
surface  to  mature  big  crops  of  fruit  w 1  « 
irrigation.  Of  course,  in  the  absence  ^ 
irrigation,  cultivation  must  be  tnorouB »■  ^ 
convenient  points  in  the  colony  t  ie  ^ 
five  different  drying  plants  at  ^f||( 
peach,  pear,  prune  and  apricot  ci-o ;  ffer 
colony  are  cured.  These  drying  plants  ^ 
to  the  fruit  grower  a  variety  of  Pr°P,u  wjU 
of  which  he  can  take  his  choice,  i"  ^uch 
either  buy  your  fruit,  fresh,  101  , b  er  ton 
per  ton.  on  your  trees,  or^so  mux:  ^ 


delivered  at  the  dryer.  Or,  tney 
your  fruit  for  you  for  so  much  pc 


ton, 


deliver  it  to  you,  you  selling  or  '"tock. 
just  as  you  see  fit.    Or,  you  can 
or   a   membership    in  one 
cerns,    have    your  fruit 
by    it.    and  participate 
dividends. 

Maywood.  .,  ,„„ 

and  on  the  railway 


cur  i 


In  Corning 


ed  ana  st", 
the  annual 

uTtrSrto-  market  M  , 
is  located 


e  big  fruifpacking  house  where  tj  priced 
fruit  of  the  colony  is  processes  < 


t  r  Eastern  shipment.  During  the  packing 
■  eason  this  plant  affords  pleasant  and  pay- 
b  employment  for  every  available  man, 
voman  and  girl  on  the  colony.  Practically 
,,  0f  the  colony  fruit  crop  is  sold  in  dried 

form  1,1  tllis  form  tllere  can  be  110  loss. 
The  fruit  is  paid  for  as  soon  as  it  is  loaded 
into  cars.  Fresh  fruit  consignments  are 
always  risky,  and  the  May  wood  Colony  fruit 
erowers  do  not  sell  their  fruit  that  way.  A 
market  has  already  been  developed  which 
calls  for  the  entire  Maywood  brand  of  fruit. 
The  excellence  of  the  fruit  commands  top 

prjhe  olive  crop  of  the  colony,  which  is  a 
bio-  one,  finds  ready  sale.  Many  carloads  of 
olives  are  shipped  from  Maywood  to  Los 
Angeles,  at  which  place  a  big  demand  has 
been  created  for  ripe  pickled  olives.  Some 
of  the  colonists  pickle  their  olive  crop  and 
find  a  ready  market  locally. 

The  almond  crop  of  the  colony  is  usually 
engaged,  or  contracted  for,  two  months 
before  it  is  time  to  harvest  the  almonds. 
This  statement  is  made  to  show  that  the 
market  for  the  Maywood  Colony  product  is 
already  established,  and  that  a  prospective 
settler  need  not  bother  his  head  about  what 
he  is  going  to  do  with  his  fruit  when  he 
has  produced  it. 

Close  to  the  fruit  business  as  a  money 
maker  comes  the  hen — the  White  Leghorn 
hen.  She  is  a  money  maker  here.  This  is 
the  hen's  heaven.  The  climate  just  suits  her. 
She  knows  but  little,  if  any,  disease  here. 
Here  she  lays  an  average  of  13  dozen  eggs 
a  year,  and  the  average  selling  price  of 
these  eggs  is  22  cents  per  dozen.  This  is 
a  gross  annual  earning  per  hen  of  $2.86. 
Poultry  people  here  allow  $1.86  a  year  for 
the  keep  of  a  hen,  and  give  her  credit  for 
earning  a  net  profit  of  $1  a  year.  Many  of 
the  colonists'  carry  from  250  to  500  hens, 
and  some  as  many  as  1,000.  The  hens  find 
plenty  of  natural  green  grass  here  for  seven 
months  in  the  year.  Alfalfa  patches  supply 
green  food  during  the  other  five  months. 
The  most  successful  poultry  growers  cut 
their  wheat  with  a  binder,  and  feed  the 
wheat  in  the  bundle.  This  plan  saves  the 
cost  of  sacks  and  threshing,  and  it  gives 
the  hen  necessary  exercise.  Colonists  who 
keep  hens  always  have  a  rattle  in  their 
pockets. 

Corning  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
the  biggest  turkey  shipping  station  in  the 
state  of  California. 

As  a  third  source  of  regular  income  many 
ot  the  colonists  keep  a  few  cows,  the  pro- 
duct of  which  is  sold  to  a  creamery  located 
m  Corning.  This  is  an  exceptionally  good 
grass  country.    Alfalfa  yields  from  three  to 


five 


One  acre  of  good 


cuttings  a  season, 
aitalfa  keeps  two  cows. 
hJky  of  the  colony  orchards  are  owned 
;ny.abf.e"tees,and  the  care  of  the  se  orchards, 
.  eluding  harvesting  the  fruit  crops,  affords 
'  vast  amount  of  work  for  those  who  are 
coin  ground-  An  effort  is  made  by  the 
in'°ny  management  to  distribute  this  work 
n:  f  equitable  manner  among  those  colo- 
M  work         equipped  t0  Pel"form  this  class 

and"6  °f  t,lc  va,uable  assets  of  the  colony, 
cent  i  ef,whlch  costs  the  colonists  not  a 
the  'p'V  Sacramento  river,  which  forms 
distanr  f  boundarv  of  the  colony  for  a 
the  ml  seven  miles.  In  other  words, 
miles  '°"iy  u  a  river  frontage  of  seven 
from'nf" d  le  colony  land  is  above  danger 
sturL„  0W'  Th|s  river  is  full  of  salmon, 
sands  of  Carp'  pike'  bass  and  catfish.  Thou- 
Pounds  of  salmon  are  seined  at 


this  point  and  shinned  tn  tu  1 

neries.    The  river  .      6  salmo»  can- 

Place  for  n  a      „affnrds  a  *reat  hunting 


HOME  OFFICE  OF  THE  MAYWOOD  COLONY 

This  elegant  and  substantial  concrete  building  symbolizes  the 
permanency  and  stability  of  Maywood  Colony.  It  means  more. 
It  means  tliat  I  am  here  to  stay.  I  have  been  pulling  for  Maywood 
for  the  last  twelve  years,  and  I  expect  to  remain  long  in  the 
same  harness.  It  also  means  that  the  money  that  I  make  out  of 
Mavwood  I  put  back  into  Maywood. 

W.  N.  WOODSON, 
Proprietor  of  Maywood  Colony,  Corning,  California. 


of  Corning  comes  by  boat.  A  transfer  line 
hauls  the  'freight  from  the  river  to  the  city. 
This  river  freight  line  is  a  great  equalizer 
of  freight  rates.  . 

Most  of  the  wood  consumed  m  Corning 
and  on  the  colony  comes  from  the  river. 
The  bank  is  heavily  wooded  with  oak.  cot- 
tonwood  and  sycamore  for  a  width  of  from 
one  to  two  miles.  Much  of  this  land  wi  1 
cut  200  cords  of  wood  to  the  acre.  Oak 
wood  at  the  stump  sells  at  $3.50  per  cord, 
and  for  $5.00  per  cord  delivered  in  town 

^NoYecSin  the  United  States  gives  its 
settlers  better  drinking  water  than  this.  It 
is  soft  as  rain  water,  and  exceptionally  pure. 
The  whole  valley  in  which  Maywood  Col- 
ony is  located  is  underlaid  with  a  sheet  of 
this  water  which  runs  from  8  to  15  feet 
from  the  surface.  The  supply  is  inexhaust- 
b  e  No  place  in  California  can  water  be 
;|;;mpcd  at  a  smaller  cost  than  right  here. 
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One  thing  that  we  brag  about  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  who  have  made  their 
homes  here.  There  are  no  Japs,  Chinese, 
Italians,  Negroes,  or  other  objectionable 
foreign  element  mixed  up  with  us.  They 
are  not  here  because  they  are  given  no 
encouragement.  They  are  not  employed. 
We  prefer  to  hold  all  work  for  colonists 
An  interurban  railway  has  just  completed 
its  location  through  the  colony,  and  secured 
its  depot  site  in  Corning.  The 
management  assures  us  that 
this  road  will  be  in  operation 
before  twelve  months  from  date. 
We  all  know  how  demand  for  prop- 
erty follows  the  construction  of 
these  lines.  An  electric  road  of 
this  kind  does  much  more  to  pop- 
ulate a  country  than  does  a  steam 
road.  With  the  electric  road,  every 
man's  farm  is  a  depot,  but  not  so 
with  the  steam  road,  which  stops 
at  towns  only. 

There  can  be  no  question  but 
that  there  is  now  at  work  a  com- 
bination of  conditions  which  will 
make  of  this  colony  settlement  an 
important  place.  The  indications 
are  that  it  will  soon  become  a  fancy 
residential  place,  for  nowhere  for 
miles  on  either  side  of  the  colony 
is  there  a  place  which  presents  so 
many  natural  advantages  for  home- 
building  as  this.  Thousands  of 
Eastern  people  have  their  eyes  on 
Maywood,  and  just  as  fast  as  they 
can  wind  up  their  Eastern  affairs 
they  are  moving  here.  While  there 
are  now  3.000  people  here,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  not  more  than  25  per 
cent  of  the  land  owners  in  the  col- 
ony are  now  living  here.  They  are 
getting  their  land  while  prices  are 
within  reach.  Some  of  them  are 
having  their  places  planted  and 
otherwise  developed  prior  to  their 
coming  here. 

Here  is  a  settlement  in  which 
good  fruit  and  alfalfa  land  can  be 
bought  for  $50  per  acre.  A  ten- 
acre  lot  costs  $500.  Many  people 
are  acquiring  one  of  these  lots 
by  paying  $50  down,  then  $12.50  per 
month  for  36  months.  No  interest 
is  charged  on  the  deferred  pay- 
ments, and  the  seller  pays  taxes  on 
the  land  until  the  payments  are 
completed.  This  is  a  mighty  easy 
way  to  become  the  owner  of  ten 
acres  of  good  land,  in  a  good  com- 
and  in  a  good  country.  The  same 
kind  of  land  is  being  sold  in  many  places 
at  from  $100  to  $250  per  acre,  and  in  time 
will  sell  at  these  advanced  prices  in  May- 
wood  Colony. 

W.  N.  Woodson,  of  Corning,  California, 
is  the  proprietor  of  this  colony.  He  has 
been  at  its  head  since  1S03.  He  is  a  heavy 
fruit  grower  at  the  colony,  and  has  much 
to  do  with  the  general  policy  of  the  colony 
management.  If  you  would  care  to  look 
into  all  of  the  details  of  a  place  like  May- 
wood  Colony,  write  to  Mr.  Woodson,  and 
he  will  send  you  printed  matter  in  which 
there  are  maps  of  the  colony,  prices  and 
terms  for  the  purchase  of  the  land,  views 
of  the  business  houses  in  Corning  and  col- 
ony residences,  views  of  orchards  of  differ- 
ent varieties,  and  much  other  matter  of 
interest  to  one  looking  about  for  a  home, 
or  an  investment.  All  this  printed  matter 
is  absolutely  free. 
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Hydraulic  Presses 

For  Cider  &  Wine  Making 

10  to  600  Barrels 
Per  Day  Capacity 


Steam 
Evaporators 

Apple  Butter 
Cookers 

Everything 

for  the 
Wine  and 
Vinegar  Maker 


Machinery  Guaranteed 
Write  for  Free  Catalog 

Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

60  Main  Street      MT.  GILEAD,  OHIO 


Mammoth  Blackberry 
Plants  FOR  SALE 

Three  plants  25c,  or  $7  per  hundred. 
Single  plants  10c.  Will  be  ready  about 
March  1,  1907.  Address  all  orders  to 

M.  E.  HENDRICK 

McMinnville,  Oregon 


HILL 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 


A  BOARDING  and   Day  School  for  Boys 
Manual  Training,  Military  Discipline,  College 
Preparation.  Boys  of  any  age  admitted  at  any  time. 


WRITE  FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 


Dr.  J.  W.  HILL 

PROPRIETOR  AND  PRINCIPAL 

PORTLAND, OREGON 


FOR  HIGH  PRICES  AND 
FRUIT  WORTH  THE  MONEY 
The  DAVIDSON  FRUIT  CO. 

of  Hood  River,  Oregon 
STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  LIST  AS 

PACKERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

During  the  past  thirteen  years  we  have  built  up  a 
reputation  for  quality  that  has  enabled  us  to  handle 
crops  grown  by  members  of  the  Local  Union  as 
well  as  other  growers,  at  price  above  what  they 
could  otherwise  secure. 

Our  mission  is  to  give  the  growers  good  prices, 
and  the  buyers  fruit  of  such  quality  as  will  enable 
them  to  make  satisfactory  profits. 

Our  specialties  are  APPLES  and  STRAWBER- 
RIES, but  we  handle  all  kinds  of  fruits  grown  in 
this  section,  including  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Blackberries  and  Raspberries.  If  you  are  a  buyer 
write  us.  If  a  grower  call  and  see  us,  or  telephone 
Main  71. 

DAVIDSON  FRUIT  COMPANY 


HINTS  TO  SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIV- 
ERS OF  FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE 


THE  following  article.  Hints  to 
Shippers  and  Receivers  of  Fruit 
and  Produce,  is  so  complete,  in- 
structive and  valuable  that  we 
see  fit  to  reproduce  it  from  a  pamphlet 
issued  by  Geo.  C.  Stiles,  attorney  at  law 
in  Minneapolis.  Being  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Stiles,  we  received  one  of  these 
pamphlets  which  he  issued  for  his  pat- 
rons. It  is  reproduced  here,  not  upon 
his  solicitation,  but  because  we  believe 
it  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  shippers 
and  receivers.  It  tells  you  what  to  do 
about  a  loss,  and  gives  the  name  of  an 
attorney  with  offices  in  every  large  fruit 
center  who  makes  a  specialty  of  attend- 
ing to  claims.  The  different  cities  where 
offices  are  maintained,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  references  of  fruit  firms  with 
whom  many  of  you  are  acquainted,  gives 
you  an  opportunity  to  make  such  inquiry 
as  you  may  see  fit  as  to  Mr.  Stiles' 
ability  and  reliability: 

Written  Claim — How  and  When  Made 

Nearly  every  bill  of  lading  now  in  use 
requires  the  presentation  of  written 
claim  for  damages  to  the  agent  of  the 
delivering  line  within  a  given  number  of 
days  after  delivery,  usually  within  thirty 
days,  but  sometimes  within  ten,  even  five 
days.  This  requirement  is  held  valid  and 
binding  upon  consignor  and  consignee 
by  the  courts  of  forty  states  and  if  not 
complied  with,  affords  the  carrier  an 
absolutely  perfect  defense,  no  matter 
how  negligent  it  may  have  been.  No 
verbal  notice,  complaint  or  protest,  no 
matter  how  specific,  vigorous  or  prompt, 
will  avail  or  suffice.  It  absolutely  must 
be  in  writing  and  presented  to  the  agent 
of  the  delivering  line  within  the  time 
specified  in  the  shipping  receipt  or  bill 
of  lading  or  your  claim  is  barred  in  law, 
unless  the  carrier  voluntarily  waives  such 
defense. 

In  order  to  protect  your  rights  under 
such  a  bill  of  lading  you  should  be  sure 
to  fill  out  a  notice  of  claim,  using  the 
form  found  on  the  last  page  hereof  and 
filling  in  the  blanks  to  cover  the  facts, 
taking  care  to  state  a  sufficiently  large 
amount  to  cover  any  possible  loss,  and 
mail  or  deliver  the  same  to  the  local 
freight  agent  of  the  delivering  line  at 
point  of  delivery.  This  should  be  done 
at  once,  not  in  a  week  or  a  month,  but 
immediately  after  delivery.    Make  a  note 


on  a  duplicate  of  this  notice,  showing 
date  of  mailing  of  claim  and  person  who 
mailed  or  delivered  the  same  and  then 
file  away  in  an  envelope  or  jacket  along 
with  the  original  paid  expense  bill,  bill 
of  lading,  invoice,  account  sales,  inspect- 
or's and  teamster's  reports  and  all  cor- 
respondence relating  to  the  claim.  Later 
and  when  the  exact  amount  of  loss  has 
been  ascertained,  you  may  amend  your 
claim  accordingly  and  present  to  the 
freight  claim  agent  at  your  leisure. 
'  Basis  of  Claim 
The  great  majority  of  bills  of  lading 
now  in  use  require  the  claim  for  loss  or 
damage  to  be  based  on  the  value  at  time 


d.  Mcdonald 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 
Headquarters  for 

FARMING  AND  ORCHARD 

TOOLS 

Disc  Harrow  Extension  for 
Orchard  Cultivation  a  Specialty 

When  you  want  any  kind  of  Orchard  Tools 
come  to  me  and  get  the  BEST 


ROGUE  RIVER  VALLEY 

Famous  for  its  APPLES,  PEARS,  PEACHES, 
GRAPES,  MELONS  AND  CLIMATE 

THE  natural  home  of  the  Spitzenberg  and  New- 
town apples.  Rogue  River  Pears  have  led  the 
United  States  for  the  past  three  years  in  the  highest 
price  in  the  New  York  market.  No  peaches  of  the 
South  excel  those  of  Rogue  River,  and  trees  are 
healthy.  Grapes  perfection  in  color  and  flavor  and 
the  best  of  shippers,  and  growers  have  more  orders 
than  they  can  fill.  Rogue  River  cantaloupes,  water- 
melons and  cassabas,  none  better  and  big  money 
makers.  The  Grants  Pass  Fruit  Growers  Union  gets 
the  highest  price  for  fruit,  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
gives  terminal  rates  on  shipments  East.  Climate 
the  perfect  medium  between  arid  California  and 
webfoot  Oregon.  No  storms  or  winds  to  injure 
fruit  crop.  Almonds  and  figs  ripen  perfectly  and 
palms  grow  in  the  yards.  Land  yet  cheap  but  will 
double  in  two  years.  Now  $5  to  $100  an  acre  in 
small  and  large  tracts,  some  on  easy  payments. 
American  community  and  good  schools,  rural  mails, 
telephones,  etc.  Full  information  by  addressing 
CHARLES  MESERVE,  H.  V.  MEAD,  Sellers  of 
Real  Estate  in  All  Parts  of  Rogue  River  Valley. 
References  by  permission:  Grants  Pass  Fruit- 
growers Union,  First  National  Bank  of  Southern 
Oregon,  Grants  Pass  Banking  and  Trust  Company. 
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I  DON'T  YOU  DO  IT  j 

I      PAY    RETAIL    PRICES    FOR   OLD    CARRIED  -  OVER  | 

I  GRASS  SEEDS  j 

I  WHEN  YOU  CAN  PURCHASE  NEW  SEED  DIRECT  AT  WHOLESALE  = 
I       WRITE  FOR   PRICES  OF  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WILL   WANT  | 

I   J.  J.  BUTZER,  Seedsman  | 

j  190  FRONT  STREET,  PORTLAND,  OREGON  j 
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and  place  of  shipment  unless  a  lower 
valuation  has  been  agreed  upon,  but  as 
some  of  the  bills  of  lading  do  not  con- 
tain this  provision  and  sometimes  ship- 
ments are  actually  made  without  any  bill 
of  lading  to  cover  and  as  claims  based 
solely  on  decline  in  market  during  negli- 
gent delay  are  not  affected  by  this  lim- 
itation— and  in  a  few  states  the  courts 
holding  this  limitation  not  to  apply  to 
loss  due  to  the  carrier's  negligence — you 
should  always  make  up  and  file  your 
claim  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  market 
value  at  destination,  where  such  value 
shows  a  profit.  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  present  your  invoice  and  accept  settle- 
ment on  the  basis  of  cost  price  with 
freight  added,  when  the  freight  claim 
agent  announces  his  readiness  to  pay, 
but  until  that  time,  he  is  not  concerned 
in  the  question  of  cost  at  all. 

Written  Records 

As  promptly  as  possible  after  learning 
of  damage  to  a  consignment,  procure  a 
written  statement  from  every  witness 
possible  at  point  of  shipment,  showing 
the  time  and  place  of  loading  the  car, 
its  number  and  initials,  kind,  quality  and 
condition  of  the  load,  the  manner  of 
packing  and  loading  in  the  car,  how 
piled  and  slatted  and  if  iced,  how  full, 
how  ventilated,  if  at  all,  in  short — get  a 
complete  written'  statement,  signed  by 
all  witnesses  who  know  the  facts  show- 
ing everything  necessary  to  sustain  your 
claim  in  court.  This  is  even  more  impor- 
tant than  securing  a  record  of  the  facts 
and  evidence  at  your  own  end  of  the  line, 
because  such  evidence  is  generally  acces- 
sible and  easily  obtained,  as  it  is  usually 
in  your  own  possession  or  that  of  your 
employes. 

Bad  Order  Record 

As  soon  as  a  consignment  is  exam- 
ined and  found  damaged,  you  should 
have  two  or  more  persons  make  a  thor- 
ough examination  at  the  car,  not  only 
of  the  conditions  of  the  contents,  but 
also  as  to  the  state  of  ice  in  the  ice- 
boxes, position  of  the  vents,  whether 
opened  or  closed,  temperature  inside  the 
car,  making  an  actual  test  with  a  ther- 
mometer for  at  least  15  minutes  with  the 
doors  tightly  closed;  then  have  each  wit- 
ness make  and  sign  a  full  statement  or 
report  of  the  car,  number  and  initials, 
date,  hour  and  exact  place  of  examina- 


tion and  of  all  facts  as  to  condition  of 
the  consignment,  temperature,  state  of 
ice,  position  of  vents,  evidence  of  rough 
handling  and  all  other  material  facts  in 
relation  thereto  as  provided  in  the  form 
of  Inspector's  Report.  The  importance 
of  properly  preparing  your  proof,  on 
which  alone  you  must  rely  for  recovery 
and  its  preservation  by  a  written  record 
in  compact,  handy  form  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

Bad  Order  Notations 

Always  where  possible  procure  from 
the  local  freight  agent  of  the  delivering 
line  a  notation  on  the  original  paid 
freight  bill  acknowledging  damaged  con- 
dition of  the  consignment  at  time  of 
delivery.  This  information  should  cover 
freezing,  as  well  as  heating,  rough  han- 
dling, decay  or  shortage  because  car- 
riers are  as  much  liable  for  freezing^! 
through  negligence  as  for  any  other  loss 
or  damage  arising  from  their  careless- 
ness. When  you  have  secured  a  suitable 
notation  over  the  signature  of  the  freight 
agent,  you  have  instantly  made  it  prac- 
tically impossible  for  the  carriers  to  suc- 
cessfully dispute  the  condition  of  the 
property  at  time  of  delivery,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  if  you  fail  to  secure  such 
notation  or  at  least  demand  it,  you  are 
always  confronted  with  the  claim  of  the 
carrier  that  delivery  was  effected  with- 
out complaint  or  objection  and  a  clean 
receipt  given  to  the  carrier,  thus  making 
a  formidable  defense  on  the  question  of 
condition  and  amount  of  damage. 

Keep  Original  Paid  Expense-Bill 

Never  under  any  consideration  file  or 
surrender  the  original  paid  freight  bill 
until  settlement  of  your  claim  has  been 
agreed  upon.  This  paper  is  invaluable 
to  you,  particularly  if  it  contains  a  bad 
order  notation  and  is  so  uniformly  lost 
by  interested  claim  agents  as  to  render 
its  filing  or  surrender  so  dangerous  that 
it  should  never  be  done  until  after  set- 
tlement has  been  agreed  upon.  No  good 
purpose  can  be  served  by  surrendering 
this  original  receipt,  because  the  freight 
claim  agent  can  always  secure  an  exact 
copy  from  the  office  of  the  local  freight 
agent,  which  will  serve  his  purpose  in 
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McEWEN  &  KOSKEY 

WHOLESALE 

FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE 
DEALERS 


GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


YOUR  CONSIGNMENTS  ARE  SOLICITED 
ALL  SHIPMENTS  RECEIVE  OUR 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

129  FRONT  STREET 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


REWARD  OFFERED 

Every  planter  who  plants  CHICO-GROWN  STOCK  will  be  rewarded  with  good 
fruit.    WHY?    Because  Chico  Trees  have  no  equal.    They  grow  and  bear. 

GRAFTED  WALNUTS  A  SPECIALTY  AGENTS  WANTED 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  CHICO,  CALIFORNIA 


Order  Your  Fruit  and  Berry 

BOXES 

from  the  Union  Box  &  Lumber  Co. 

Office  and  Mill,  Foot  of  Montgomery  Street,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


APPLES 

CHERRIES,  PEARS,  PRUNES 


Our  cool  climate  produces  firm,  beautiful 
Apples,  which,  for  long  keeping,  cannot  be 
excelled,  if  equaled;  in  flavor  second  ;to  none. 


We  guarantee  every   package  to   be  just 
what  is  claimed  for  it. 

GRAND  RONDE  VALLEY 
FRUIT  GROWERS  UNION 
LA  GRANDE,  OREGON 
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THE  COMFORTABLE  WAY. 

To  Spokane,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Duluth,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 
All  Points  East  and  South 

TWO  OVERLAND 
TRAINS  DAILY 

THE  ORIENTAL  LIMITED    THE  FAST  MAIL 

VIA  SEATTLE  OR  SPOKANE 


DAILY 

Leave 

PORTLAND 
TIME  SCHEDULE 

DAILY 
Arrive 

8:30 

To  and  from  Spokane, 

7:00 

a.  m. 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

a.  m. 

1 1:45 

Duluth  and  all  Points 

6:50 

p.  ra. 

East  via  Seattle 

p.  m. 

7:00 
p.m. 

To  and  from  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  Duluth 
and  all  Points  East 
via  Spokane 

8:00 
a.  m. 

Splendid  Service,  Up-to-date 
Equipment,  Courteous  Employes 
Daylight  Trip  across  the  Cas- 
cade and  Rocky  Mountains 
For  tickets,  rates,  folders  and  full 
information  call  on  or  address 


H.  DICKSON,  C.P.&T.A. 

122  THIRD  ST.,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

S.  G.  YERKES,  A.  G.  P.  A. 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


t    i  rx  FOR  WOOLLY 

lobacco  Dust  aphis 

Spring  and  Summer  is  the  time  to  fight  woolly 
aphis,  and  Tobacco  Dust  is  the  preparation  to  use 
in  fighting  it.  Tobacco  Dust  is  safe  and  effective, 
and  is  a  valuable  fertilizer  for  the  trees  as  well. 
It  is  recommended  by  the  Missouri  Experiment 
Station  and  other  authorities. 

WE  SELL  TOBACCO  DUST  IN  ANY  QUANTITY 

Send  for  circular  quoting  prices.  Do  this  now,  so 
the  Tobacco  Dust  can  be  applied  to  your  trees,  and 
the  rains  will  leach  it  down  among  the  roots, 
killing  the  woolly  aphis  and  fertilizing  the  trees 
for  this  season's  growth. 


Mayer  Fertilizer  and  J.  Co. 

5520  Bulwer  Avenue  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

Also  manufacturers  of 
the  Celebrated  Anchor  Brand  Fertilizer 


FAMOUS   HOOD  RIVER 


THE  FINEST  BERRY 
ON  EARTH  AND 
THE    BEST  SHIPPER 


LOOK.  GOOD,  BUT  TASTE  BETTER 

Fancy  Pack  Guaranteed 

Fruit  Growers  Union 

Hood  River,  Oregon 


every  detail  quite  as  well  as  your  orig- 
inal receipt. 

Carrier's  Liability  at  Destination 

Agents  and  representatives  of  railway 
companies  uniformly  insist  that  after  a 
car  has  arrived  at  destination,  been  set 
on  the  team  or  delivery  track  and  notice 
given  to  the  consignee,  that  complete 
delivery  has  been  effected  and  that  the 
carrier  owes  no  further  duty  to  the 
property  or  to  the  owner  thereof.  This 
is  not  the  law.  The  carrier  in  such  case 
is  still  under  the  legal  obligation  to  use 
reasonable  and  ordinary  care  for  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  the  prop- 
erty from  injury  or  damage  from  heat 
or  cold  or  any  other  cause,  during  every 
hour  of  the  time  that  the  property 
remains  in  its  possession  and  under  its 
control  and  it  is  liable  in  law  for  any 
damage  arising  from  its  negligence  or 
failure  to  use  such  care  as  a  reasonably 
prudent  and  skillful  person  would  have 
used  under  the  same  circumstances  hav- 
ing at  his  command  the  same  means  or 
facilities  as  the  carrier  possesses. 

Protection  Against  Delay  at  Destination 

The  carrier  at  destination,  except  in 
some  three  or  four  states,  is  not  required 
to  notify  the  shipper  that  his  property 
has  not  been  accepted  by  the  "notify 
consignee"  and  the  only  way  to  protect 
yourself  against  loss  by  delay  at  destin- 
ation is  to  have  noted  on  the  bill  of 
lading,  by  rubber  stamp  or  otherwise, 
the  following  notation:  "If  property  not 
promptly  accepted  railway  agent  at  des- 
tination must  wire   

(Shipper) 

at    at  his  expense." 

(Address  of  shipper) 

Icing  Instructions 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  common  carrier  by 
rail  to  keep  cars  of  perishable  merchan- 
dise fully  iced  at.  all  times  during  hot 
weather  while  in  transit,  unless  other- 
wise expressly  directed  by  consignor  or 
consignee.  Shippers  frequently  have 
noted  on  the  bill  of  lading  specific  icing 
instructions  as  follows:  "Ice  at  A  and 
B,"  or  "Ice  at  all  icing  stations,"  and 
the  like.  This  is  not  only  wholly  unnec- 
essary and  dangerous,  but  absolutely 
suicidal,  because  by  giving  such  direc- 
tions, the  shipper  impliedly  accepts  such 
icing  service  as  sufficient  and  satisfactory 
when  in  fact,  because  of  unexpected 
delay,  either  negligent  or  excusable,  the 
ice  may  run  out  entirely  or  some  one  of 
the  carriers  may  not  have  sufficient  or 
indeed  any  icing  stations  on  its  line, 
whereby  the  property  may  become  partly 
or  completely  destroyed  and  the  carrier 
still  have  a  perfect  defense,  because  it 
can  readily  prove  that  it  obeyed  the 
instructions  of  the  shipper.  You  should 
never  authorize  or  direct  any  other  nota- 
tion to  be  made  on  the  bill  of  lading  upon 
the  subject  of  icing  than  the  following: 
"Keep  fully  iced  to  destination."  or 
"Re-ice  when  necessary." 

Express  Companies 

These  companies  are  uniformly  held  by 
the  courts  of  the  country  to  be  common 
carriers  and  are  liable  for  the  negligence 
of  the  different  lines  of  railway  employed 
by  them  in  the  handling  and  transporta- 
tion of  their  cars  or  property.  They 
frequently  seek  to  escape  liability  by 
referring  the  shipper  to  the  railway  com- 
pany or  companies  which  in  fact  actually 
hauled  the  car  containing  the  goods, 
while  themselves  disclaiming  legal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  acts  of  such  railways 
over  which,  as  they  claim,  they  have  no 
control.    Do  not  be  deceived  bv  any  such 


deeds 

Plants- Bulbs 

Garden 
Supplies 


Cor.  Front  andYamihll  §T5,  Portland.  Ore. 
First  Ave.Cor. Lincoln  St. Spokane.  Wash. 


THE  cover  page  of  the  Portland  Seed  Company's 
catalogue  was  so  attractively  done  that  we 
wrote  them  a  letter  complimenting  them  upon  their 
high-class  work  and  intimating  to  them  that  we 
would  like  to  have  a  miniature  cut  of  the  same  to 
publish  in  "Better  Fruit."  This  they  have  kindly 
furnished  us,  and  it  appears  at  the  head  of  article. 
We  do  this  for  the  reason  that  we  believe  it  our 
duty  to  encourage  every  orchardist,  in  addition  to 
running  his  orchard  on  business  principles  to  set 
out  flowers  and  plants  around  the  yard  to  beautify 
his  home.  We  have  bought  a  great  many  plants 
and  seeds  of  the  Portland  Seed  Company,  have 
always  found  them  to  be  good,  and  the  prices 
satisfactory.  We  hope  orchardists  will  take  advan- 
tage of  this  suggestion,  send  for  a  catalogue,  plant 
a  few  flowers,  etc.,  and  endeavor  to  make  the  place 
look  beautiful  in  addition  to  making  the  orchard 
attractive. 


The  Reliable  Firm  for 
Hood  River &  Portland 

RealEstate 


J.H.Heilbronner 
&  Company 

Hood  River  or  Portland,  Oregon 


Rogue  River  Valley 

THE  CREAM  OF  CREATION, 

Offers  especial  inducements  to  the  trained  horti- 
culturists of  other  fruit  districts  of  the  Northwest, 
for  the  reason  that  lands  have  not  been  boomed; 
developed  orchard  lands  are  held  at  what  look  to 
trained  men  as  being  exceptionally  low  figures; 
and  the  great  diversity  of  productions  enables  the 
fruit  grower  to  guard  against  possible  failure  of 
an  entire  crop  by  planting  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
apricots,  table  grapes  or  cherries  with  equal  cer- 
tainty of  the  land  producing  large  returns.  Like  all 
portions  of  the  Northwest,  the  country  is  "spotted," 
the  very  best  frequently  alongside  of  practically 
worthless  land.  We  will  guarantee  to  give  you 
the  benefit  of  25  years'  experience  in  the  valley 
and  in  fruit  culture,  and  to  steer  you  right.  Any 
fruit  grower,  any  banker  or  business  man  of  the 
valley  will  convince  you  of  the  fact  that  you  will 
get  a  square  deal  through  this  firm.  Right  now 
is  the  time  to  investigate  the  Rogue  River  Valley. 

ROGUE  RIVER  LAND  COMPANY 
Medford,  Oregon 
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WINTER  AND  SPRING 

BLOOMING 

BULBS 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Crocus, 
Etc.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant.  Send 
for  our  catalogue  of  Bulbs  and  Roses. 


CLARKE  BROS. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Davenport-Thompson 
Company 

Commission  Merchants 

Consignments  of  BERRIES,  APPLES,  STRING 
BEANS,  CHERRIES,  TOMATOES,  PEAS,  AND 
ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED 


Phone  Main  462        144  FRONT  STREET 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Levy&Spiegl 

WHOLESALE 

FRUITS  &  PRODUCE 

Com m ission  Merchan ts 

SOLICIT  YOUR  CONSIGNMENTS 
Top  Prices  and  Prompt  Returns 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


FOR  SALE 

CLARK'S  SEEDLING 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Grown  in  the  Hood  River  Valley 
from  thrifty  one  year  old  plants 
Supply  Limited  Order  at  Once 

H.  C.  BATEHAM 

HOOD    RIVER,  OREGON 


E.  P.  LOOMIS  &C0. 

WHOLESALE  AND 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


APPLES    POTATOES  ONIONS 

FANCY  SELECTED  APPLES  IN  BOXES  A  SPECIALTY 

95  BARCLAY  STREET 
NEW  YORK    CITY,    NEW  YORK 


COLD  STORAGE  WAREHOUSE.  95-97-99  BARCLAY  STREET 
TELEGRAPHIC  CODES:  A.  a.  c.  scatter  goods,  economy 


pretence  or  claim,  because  these  express 
companies  are  in  fact  and  law,  absolutely- 
liable  for  the  acts  of  the  railway  com- 
panies employed  by  them  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  express  business  and  cannot 
escape  liability  for  their  negligent  acts, 
even  where  they  seek  to  do  this  by  par- 
ticularly reciting  their  exemption  from 
such  liability  in  their  shipping  receipts 
or  contracts. 

I  shall  not  only  be  pleased  to  mail  to 
any  dealer  on  request  a  reasonable  allot- 
ment of  Inspector's  and  Teamster's 
Reports,  as  well  as  Hints,  without  charge, 
but  will  also  gladly  furnish  full  advice 
upon  inquiry,  respecting  any  claim  for 
loss  or  damage  against  a  common  carrier 
and  invite  correspondence  upon  tnis  and 
kindred  subjects,  to  the  end  that  your 
rights  and  best  interests  may  be  con- 
served. 

(Concluded  in  March  issue.) 


OLDEST   LIVERY   COMPANY  IN 
THE  VALLEY 


TRANSFER  & 
LIVERY  CO. 


Special  Attention  to  Commercial 
Men,  Camping  &  Fishing  Parties 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  131 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


NO  STRAWBERRY  GROWER  can  afford  to  miss 
a  single  issue  of 

"The  Strawberry" 

The  most  notable  departure  from  the  beaten  path 
of  horticultural  journalism,  it  stands  preeminently 

The  Most  Practical  and  Effective 
Magazine  Devoted  to  Horticulture 

Its  correspondence  school  of  strawberry 
culture  is  an  educational  feature  of  incal- 
culable value  and  of  inspiring  helpfulness 
Published  on  the  famous  Kellogg  straw- 
berry farm  at  Three  Rivers,  Michigan 


SEND     FOR    A     SAMPLE  COPY 

The  Kellogg  Publishing 

Company   Three  Rivers,  Michigan 


§9U  Helens  Hall 

Portland,  Oregon 


A  GIRLS'  SCHOOL  OF 
THE  HIGHEST  CLASS 


CORPS  OF  TEACHERS,  LOCATION, 
BUILDING,    EQUIPMENT    THE  BEST 


Fall  term  opens  Monday,  September  I J 


Send  For  Catalogue 


YAKIMA  COUNTY 
HORTICULTURAL 

\  I  M  I  D  N        E.  E.  SAMSON.  Manager 


NORTH  YAKI  M  A,  WASH. 

GROWERS  AND   SHIPPERS  OF 

FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE 


BERRIES.    CHERRIES.    APRICOTS.    PEACHES.  PEARS. 
PLUMS.  PRUNES.  CANTALOUPES  AND  APPLES 


WE     USE     REVISED     ECONOMY  CODE 


DAVENPORT 
BROS. 


WHOLESALE 

FRUIT  & 
PRODUCE 

Growers  and  Shippers  of  the  Famous 

Mosier  Valley  Fruits 

Portland,  Oregon 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

O  F    H  OO  D  RIVER 


Capital  $50,000.00     Surplus  $12,000.00 


EVERY  FACILITY  POSSIBLE  FOR  PROMPT  AND 
SATISFACTORY  HANDLING  OF  FRUIT  BUSINESS 
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February 


BETTER  FRUIT 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 

A  Monthly  Illustrated  Magazine  Pub- 
lished in  the  Interest  of  Up-to-date 
Progressive  Fruit  -  Growing  &  Marketing 
All  Communications  should  be  Addressed 
and  Remittances  made  Payable  to  the 
Better  Fruit  Publishing  Company 


E.  H.  SHEPARD  AND  E.  A.  FRANZ 
editors  and  publishers 

SUBSCRIPTION    PRICE  $1  PER  YEAR 

IN  ADVANCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  Si  CANADA 

Foreign  Subscriptions,  Including  Postage,  $1.50 

ADVERTISING  RATES  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  December  27,  IQOOt 
at  the  post   office   at    Hood    River,    Oregon,  under 
the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  /SjQ 


BETTER  FRUIT  is  meeting  with 
phenomenal  success.  Everybody 
says,  "It  is  just  what  we  want." 
Our  subscription,  although  it  is 
but  five  months  since  we  began  its  pub- 
lication, increased  672  in  the  month  of 
December,  which  is  certainly  very  grat- 
ifying to  us,  and  indicates  the  splendid 
appreciation  of  its  merit;  and  we  have 
not  had  a  single  canvassing  agent  in  the 
field.  But  why?  Let  us  tell  you.  The 
editors  were  raised  in  the  fruit  business, 
and  we  are  now  engaged  in  growing 
fruit,  where  we  get  the  practical  part. 
In  our  work  we  do  the  very  things  we 
tell  you  how  to  do.  We  have  the  same 
difficulties  to  contend  with  that  you 
have,  and  the  same  obstacles  to  overcome. 
Consequently,  we  are  able  to  tell  you 
how  to  do  these  things  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner.  We  anticipate  your  wants 
and  your  troubles.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
personal  experience  in  managing  the 
fruit  growers  unions  in  Hood  River  we 
get  the  benefit  of  our  three  hundred  pro- 
gressive fruit  growers'  personal  experi- 
ence almost  daily.  We  attend  the  asso- 
ciation meetings,  subscribe  to  over  fifty 
horticultural  papers,  possess  every  text 
book  worth  owning,  and  receive  every 
bulletin  from  the  horticultural  state 
experimental  stations.  Many  men  who 
have  never  worked  in  an  orchard,  who 
have  an  office  in  the  city  far  away  from 
any  fruit  district,  assume  to  edit  a  fruit 
paper  by  asking  growers  how  to  do 
things  and  then  trying  to  tell  you.  Com- 
pare such  conditions  with  ours.  Subscribe 
for  "Better  Fruit"  for  a  year  and  then 
see  which  you  find  the  most  valuable 
and  instructive,  and  govern  yourself 
accordingly. 

THE"  commercial  feature  of  market- 
ing fruit  is  so  ably  handled  by 
"Better  Fruit"  that  many  sub- 
scribers wonder  how  we  do  it. 
It  is  not  that  we  assume  that  we  are 
smarter.  It  is  because  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Hood  River  Unions  we  are 
in  daily  touch  with  many  features  of 
marketing.  We  know  every  market  daily 
by  letter  and  wire.  We  know  what  the 
buyer  wants,  when  and  how  he  wants  it, 
therefore  "Better  Fruit"  can  inform  you 
on  this  line.  We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
editor  of  a  horticultural  paper  engaged 
in  managing  an  association  except  "Bet- 
ter Fruit"  editors.  Therefore,  we  can 
tell  you  about  the  commercial  side  of 
fruit  growing,  and  no  other  paper  can 
present  this  feature  as  we  do,  because  it 
is  our  regular  business. 


PERHAPS  there  is  no  phase  of  fruit 
growing  that  i  more  surprising  to 
the  man  who  views  fruit  growing 
with  a  passing  glance  than  the  dis- 
covery that  most  of  those  engaged  in  it 
have  at  some  time  been  in  some  other 
business  or  profession.  This  fact  does 
not  cause  so  much  astonishment  to  the 
Western  man  as  it  does  the  visitor  or 
intended  resident  of  the  Coast  States 
from  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  whose  rule  of  life  is  fashioned  after 
a  more  fixed  principle  than  that  of  his 
western  contemporary. 

The  assumption  that  in  order  for  a 
man  to  know  one  thing  well  he  must  be 
ignorant  of  a  thousand  others  apparently 
does  not  find  substantiation  in  the  suc- 
cessful growing  of  fruit.  Investigation 
shows  that  men  of  all  classes  and  condi- 
tions are  engaged  in  this  occupation,  and 
it  may  be  added.,  successfully.  In  fact,  it 
seems  that  the  great  diversity  of  former 
occupation  and  the  natural  resultant 
divergence  of  opinion  has  done  much 
toward  the  production  of  superior  fruit. 

Unwilling  to  accept  the  hard  and  fast 
rules  laid  down  by  a  former  generation 
of  sticking  a  tree  in  the  ground  and  let- 
ting it  exist  as  best  it  may,  he  has  com- 
bined theory  with  practice  and  secured 
results  that  have  astonished  the  world. 
The  man  who,  in  the  later  or  middle 
years  of  his  life,  has  taken  up  the  raising 
of  fruit,  has  undoubtedly  led  the  van.  He 
it  is  who  has  experimented,  adopted  new 
methods,  and  studied  the  alterable  law  of 
cause  and  effect  wherein  lies  the  secret 
of  all  things  physical.  His  less  intelli- 
gent, but  observing  and  thrifty  neighbor, 
has  not  been  slow  to  follow. 

The  orchardist  of  opinions  of  former 
days  who  has  refused  to  conform  to  the 
ideas  of  his  latter  day  contemporary  has 
been  left  by  the  wayside  and  finds  that 
there  is  much  to  be  learned  about  the 
successful  growing  of  fruit  besides  plant- 
ing the  trees.  He  may  scorn,  as  in  many 
instances  he  does,  the  progressive  ideas 
of  the  former  lawyer,  doctor  or  business 
man  who  has  taken  up  fruit  growing  as  a 
business,  or  perhaps  a  hobby,  but  in 
doing  so  he  does  it  at  the  cost  of  failure. 
The  many-sidedness  of  the  American  is 
the  astonishment  of  all  other  nations,  and 
in  his  adaptability  to  conditions  wherever 
found  he  is  conceded  without  a  peer. 

More  probably  the  secret  of  the  pro- 
fessional or  business  man  going  into 
fruit  culture  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  period  in  most  men's  lives 
who  have  lived  in  the  turmoil  and 
business  strife  of  the  city  when  their 
thoughts  turn  toward  the  natural  occu- 
pation of  mankind,  that  of  tilling  the  soil. 
It  is  those  who  follow  this  inclination 
with  action  that  we  find  cultivating  the 
apple,  or  whatever  fruit  they  think  will 
yield  the  best  returns,  and  who  have 
without  question  done  much  if  not  more 
than  anything  else  to  put  fruit  raising 
on  both  a  scientific  and  a  business  basis. 
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BETTER  FRUIT  is  the  only  paper 
devoted  exclusively  to  commer- 
cial fruit  growing  published  in 
the  world.  A  banker  of  this  city 
returning  from  a  visit  in  the  East  when 
coming  through  Colorado  was  attracted 
by  a  fruit  man  distributing  literature 
regarding  Colorado  as  a  fruit  country. 
After  accepting  the  pamphlet  he  brought 
forth  a  copy  of  "Better  Fruit."  "O,  yes!" 
exclaimed  the  agent,  "I  have  seen  it;  I 
am  a  subscriber,  and  "Better  Fruit"  is 
the  best  fruit  paper  in  the  world." 


THE  following  meetings  of  State 
Horticultural  Societies  have  been 
held:  Idaho,  at  Payette,  Decem- 
ber 27-8-9;  Washington,  at  Everett, 
January  14-5-6;  Oregon,  at  Portland, 
January  S-9-10;  Northwestern  Fruit- 
growers Association,  at  Seattle,  January 
16-7-8. 

Growers,  horticulturists  and  nursery- 
men have  been  in  attendance  at  one  or 
all  of  these  meetings  from  nearly  every 
fruit  district  in  the  Northwest,  and  it 
seems  timely  to  offer  a  suggestion. 

In  each  district  those  who  have 
attended  should  get  together  and  formu- 
late a  plan,  get  up  a  program,  and  issue 
a  call  for  a  local  horticultural  meeting. 
Information  gathered  can  be  given  to 
the  many  who  were  unable  to  attend  the 
state  meeting,  and  of  course  you  know 
this  represents  the  majority.  In  addition 
to  this  feature,  your  own  growers  can  be 
called  on  for  short  addresses  on  subjects 
upon  which  they  are  recognized  as  being 
well  posted,  a  general  discussion  can 
follow.  The  plan  has  proved  such  a 
success  and  of  so  great  a  benefit  that 
we  feel  it  our  duty  to  urge  those  who 
have  attended  any  of  these  meetings  to 
get  together  and  put  it  in  action.  Our 
reason  for  offering  this  advice  is  based 
on  the  success  with  which  this  idea  was 
carried  out  last  year  at  Hood  River  after 
the  usual  state  meetings  were  over.  The 
plan  was  quickly  endorsed,  a  program 
arranged  and  a  call  issued,  and  we  had 
an  attendance  of  over  three  hundred 
growers,  and  it  was  not  only  the  largest, 
but  most  enthusiastic  meeting  we  have 
seen,  as  well  as  the  most  instructive. 
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THE  March  number  will  be  devoted 
largely  to  association  work.  It 
will  contain  illustrations  of  the 
principal  associations  of  the 
Northwest.  Another  feature  will  be 
illustrations  with  comments  on  growers' 
packing  houses.  This  will  be  a  growers' 
and  shippers'  number.  The  April  num- 
ber, which  will  be  issued  promptly,  will 
contain  all  the  different  formulas  used 
in  spraying  for  different  diseases,  and 
also  the  methods,  with  a  most  exhaustive 
and  complete  article  on  spraying  for  cod- 
lin  moth  that  has  ever  been  written.  All 
of  this  information  will  be  confined  to 
the  practical  side  of  the  question.  The 
April  number  on  spraying  alone  will  be 
worth  to  any  man  engaged  in  the  fruit 
business  many  times  the  cost  of  sub- 
scription for  a  year. 

BETTER  FRUIT  is  giving  informa- 
tion about  the  commercial  side  of 
fruit  that  no  other  horticultural 
paper  is  giving,  because  they  don't 
get  it.  and  they  don't  get  it  because  they 
are  not  in  position  to  get  it.  The  editors 
of  "Better  Fruit."  in  managing  the  Hood 
River  Associations,  are  in  daily  touch 
with  the  commercial  features.  We  are 
presenting  in  another  column  an  article 
entitled  Hints  to  Shippers  and  Receivers. 
The  value  of  this  article  to  fruit  growers 
has  never  been  equaled  in  any  dozen 
copies  of  any  other  horticultural  paper 
we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  new,  up-to-date, 
and  just  what  every  shipper  ought  to 
know,  and  wants  to  know,  and  further- 
more comparatively  few  are  well  in- 
formed along  this  line.  Hints  to  Ship- 
pers and  Receivers  is  so  valuable  we 
urge  you  not  to  miss  reading  it.  It  is 
published  without  solicitation. 
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FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 
$1,5  00,000.00 


A.  L.  MILLS  ....  President 
J.  W.  NEWKIRK  .  .  .  Cashier 
W.  C.  ALVORD  .     .  Asst.  Cashier 

B.  F.  STEVENS  .  2d  Asst.  Cashier 


WHITE  SALMON 
VALLEY  BANK 


INCORPORATED 


General  Hantung 

Capital  Stock,  $25,000.00 


WHITE  SALMON,  WASH. 


Established  1887 


PROMPT 


SAFE 


RELIABLE 


J.  Grainger  &  Co. 

LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 

The  Best  Distributing  Point  in  the  West 

Strawberries,  Plums,  Prunes, 
Peaches,  Apples,  Pears,  Etc., 
Etc.  by  the  car  load. 

Refer  to  First  National  Bank,  Lincoln 
Neb.;  Phoenix  National  Bank,  Wall  St.' 
New  York;  Corn  Exchange  National 
Bank,  Chicago,  111.,  or  to  any  responsi- 
ble firm  in  the  fruit  trade  East  or  West. 
Correspondence  Solicited  and  Cheerfully 
Answered 
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I  Stanley -Smith  f 

I  Lumber  Co.  | 
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|  LUMBER  | 

I  Lath,  Shingles,  ^ooD,  €tc,  f 
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I  Hood  River,  Oregon  | 
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OUR  NEW  RETAIL  CATALOG  OF 

FINE  ROSES 

is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  free  to 
those  requesting  it.  Rose  buyers  are 
welcome  to  visit  our  Nurseries  and 
inspect  the  stock  we  offer  for  sale. 

FIFTEEN  ACRES  IN  FINE  ROSES 

TheSIBSON  rose  nurseries 


/sell 
Ialde 


1180  Milwaukie  Avenue 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

WOOD  CARS  LEAVING  FIRS 
E  R    STS.  PASS   THE   N  U  R  S  E  R 

SEND  POSTAL  FOR  CATALOG 
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Things  we  are  Agents  for 

KNOX  HATS 

ALFRED   BENJAMIN   &  CO.'S 
CLOTHING 

Dr.  JAEGER  UNDERWEAR 

Dr.  DEIMEL  LINEN  MESH 
UNDERWEAR 

DENT'S  &  FOWNES'  GLOVES 


Buffum  &  Pendleton 

3  1 1  Morrison  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 


Pearson  #age  Co 

131-133  FRONT  STREET 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Superior  facilities  for  banblmo 
STRAWBERRIES 
PEACHES 
APPLES  AND 
PEARS 

Solicit  Your  Consignments 

Reliable  Market  Repot  ts       Prompt  Cash  Returns 


W.J.  Baker  &  Co. 
&eal  (Estate 

Have  Fruit  Land  for 
sale  in  Hood  River, 
Mosier&  White  Salmon 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

Bell  &  Co. 

Incorporated 
WHOLESALE 

FRUITS  AND 
PRODUCE 


109-115  FRONT  STREET 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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=    MARK  LEVY 


B.  H.  LEVY  = 


I  MARK  LEVY  &  CO.  1 

g                  COMMISSION  | 

|                 MERCHANTS  | 

|  WHOLESALE  FRUITS  | 

I           121-123  FRONT  AND  | 

|          200  WASHINGTON  ST.  | 

|  PORTLAND,  OREGON  | 
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10,000,000 

Strawberry  Plants 

75  Varieties 

A  complete  assortment  of  all  the  standard 
varieties,  and  a  good  supply  of  most  of  the 
newer  ones. 

Our  fourteenth  annual  catalogue  and  price 
.list,  giving  a  description  of  each  variety,  and 
telling  how  to  grow  strawberries  sent  free  on 
request. 

All  plants  are  fresh  dug  when  ordered, 
guaranteed  true  to  name,  and  to  give  satis- 
faction. Our  prices  are  reasonable.  Send 
for  our  catalogue  today. 

D.  McNALLIE  PLANT  &  FRUIT 
COMPANY 

SARCOXIE,  MISSOURI 


VEHICLES 

AND  AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 


THE  BEST  OF 
ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN  TOOLS 
A  SPECIALTY 

J.  R.  NICKELSEN 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


A 

Simpson  Windmill 

and  a 

Red  Jacket  Pump 

will  get  you  plenty  of 
water  while  you  sleep 

NORTON  &  SMITH 

Opposite  Postoffice,   HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


PREPARE  FOR 

SPRAYING 

SPRAYING  OUTFITS 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE 

Gasoline  Engine 
and  High  Pressure  Pump 

GET  OUR  PRICES  NOW 
Our  spraying  outfits  are  in  stock  for  immediate 
delivery.  The  most  successful  combination  of 
engine  and  pump  ever  offered  at  a  low  price.  Also 
Fairbanks-Morse  Gasoline  Engine  Irrigation  Plants; 
Fairbanks  Scales;  Fairbanks-Morse  Wind  Mills, 
Towers  and  Pumps.  Write  for  catalogues  and  prices 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


P.  M.  HALL- 
LEWIS  &  CO. 

CIVIL  AND  ARCHITECTURAL 

ENGINEERS  AND 
SURVEYORS 

Make  surveys,  plans  and  estimates  for  sewer, 
light  and  power  and  railway  plants,  and  fur- 
nish, subject  to  approval,  plans,  specifications, 
and  estimates  for  all  classes  of  buildings — 
public,  private  and  mercantile.  Special  atten- 
tion given  to  economic  and  slow-burning  con- 
struction. Accuracy  and  economy  guaranteed. 

Davidson  Bidg.       Hood  River,  Oregon 


Canadian  Fruit 

Leads  in  the  British  Markets 

because  of  the  excellent  government  regula- 
tions  regarding   packing.     If  you   desire  to 
keep  in  touch  with  Canadian  fruit  growers, 
subscribe  for 

tEbe  GanaMan 
IborticuUunst 

OF  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 

It  is  the  only  fruit  paper  published  in  Canada 
and  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Ontario, 
British  Columbia,  Quebec,  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  Fruit  Growers  Associations. 
Subscription  rates,  50  cents  a  year;  four  new 
subscriptions  for  $1.00;  three  years  subscrip- 
tions  for   $1.20.     Write   for   sample  copies. 


WALNUT  TI 

PURE  SECOND  GENERATION  STOCK  of 

MAYETTES  AND 
FRANQUETTES 

SELECTED  BY  ME  DURING  MY   RECENT  VISIT  TO  FRANCE 

IEES 

10,000 

BARTLETT 
PEAR  TREES 

First -Class  Yearlings 

J.  B.  PILKINGTON,  Nurseryman 

Specialist  in  Nut  Trees  and  Fine  Ornamentals     D    (~\     Rr»v    OAO    Prkrtlonrl  Orprmn 
Full  Line  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Etc.            ^  •   DOX                rOrlldUU,  WregOIl 

When  you  get  to  Hood  River 
stop  at  the 

MT.  HOOD 

HOTEL 


Trains  stop  directly  in  front  of 
Hotel.    C,  Bus  meets  all  boats 


Daily  stages  for  Cloud  Cap 
Inn  during  months  of  July, 
August  and  September 


500,000  Plants 

CLARK  SEEDLING 

STRAWBERRY 

"(Cf)E  fcmb  that  mabc  ts?oob  Rniet  Jfamous" 

52.50  per  1000  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

W.  C.  HOPSON 

MILTON,  OREGON 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO 
MARKET  YOUR 

FRUIT 

RIGHT,  ALWAYS  SHIP  TO 

W.  B.  Glafke  Co. 

WHOLESALE  FRUITS 
AND  PRODUCE 

108-110  Front  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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PRINTING 

FOR  FRUIT  GROWERS 

Our  facilities  for  the  prompt  handling  of  out-of- 
town  orders,  together  with  the  high-class  service  we 
render,  makes  this  a  good  place  to  buy  Printing. 
Better  Fruit  is  designed  and  printed  in  our  estab- 
lishment.    Long  Distance  Telephone  Main  165. 

F.  W.  BALTES  &  CO. 

First  and  Oak       PORTLAND,  OREGON 


The  Hood  River  Electric 
Light,  Power  &  Water  Co. 

DOING  A  GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  AND  POWER  BUSINESS 

Twenty-Four  Hour  Service 

City  Water  Works  System  for  Domestic  and  Municipal  Use. 
Are  prepared  to  furnish  3000  Horse  Power,  either 
Electric  or  Water,  at  Reasonable  Rates 

General  Office,  HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


BOLTON'S 
Electric  Frost  Alarm 
Thermometer 


An  orchard  thermometer  that  automatically 
rings  a  bell  on  the  approach  of  frost.  Used 
by  fruit  growers  everywhere.  Address, 

C^e  f  rogt  pretention  Co. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


Frank  A. Cram 

ALWAYS  UP-TO-DATE 
The 

Reliable  Apparel 
Outfitter 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


WANTED 

Men  to  represent  our  high-grade  nursery  stock  to 
the  better  class  of  customers;  cash   weekly;  address 

Capital  City  Nursery  Company 

Salem,  Oregon 


W.  H.  Dryer 


W.  W.  Bollam 


Brper,  35ollam  $c  Co, 

Successors  to 

DRYER,  O'MALLEY  &  CO. 


GENERAL 
COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  2348 
128    FRONT  STREET 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


J.  O.  HOLT 

EUGENE,  OREGON 
GROWER  OF  BERRY  PLANTS  AND 
FANCY  POULTRY 

OVER  30  VARIETIES  OF 

STRAWBERRIES 
RASPBERRIES 
BLACKBERRIES 
PHENOMENALS 
LOGANS,  ETC. 

Descriptive  catalog  and  price  list  mailed  upon  request 


DELICIOUS  HOOD  RIVER 

APPLES 


SPITZENBURGS 
&  NEWTOWNS 

TASTE  BEST  —  LOOK  BEST— ARE  BEST 
Grade  and  Pack  Guaranteed 

Apple  Growers  Union 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


Make  More  Money 

on  Fruit  Crops 

Everyone  who  grows  fruit,  whether  a  large  com- 
mercial grower,  or  one  who  has  on  ly  a  few  fruit  trees, 
a  berry  patch  or  a  g-ardtrn,  should  be  interested  in 
knowing-  how  to  g"et  the  most  profit  from  his  crops. 


ST  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 

is  the  only  magazine  in  America  which  is  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  interest  of  those  who  grow  fruit.  It  is 
handsomely  illustrated,  and  contains 
from  36  to  76  pages  each  month.  It  tells 
all  about  fruit  of  all  kinds — and  nothing 
but  fruit — how  to  market,  how  to  pack, 
cultivate,  spray,  prune,  how  to  MAKE 
MORE  MONEY  from  your  crops.  Sample 
copy  sent  free.  Regular  price  is  adollar 
a  year,  and  each  subscriber  is  entitled  to 
a  choice  of  any  one  of  our  series  of  ten 
Brother  Jonathan  Fruit  Books — the  best  in  existence. 

Three  Months  Free 

We  are  so  confident  The  Fruit-Grower  will  please  you 
that  we  will  send  it  to  you  three  months  absolutely  free 
If,  afterthree  months,  you  like  the  paper,  we  will  make 
you  a  special  offer  for  twelve  months  more.  If  you  don't 
like  it,  notify  us  and  we  will  take  your  name  off  the 
list.  The  three  months  will  cost  you  nothing.  We  offer 
cash  prizes  for  new  subscribers — write  for  particulars. 
Write  your  name  and  address  in  blanks  below ;  mail  to 
The  Fruit-Grower  Co. ,Box  16,St.Joseph,Mo. 

I  accept  your  FREE  three  month's  trial  offer.  At 
end  of  three  months  I  will  either  pay  for  a  year's  sub 
scription  or  notify  you  to  stop  paper.  In  either  event 
there  is  to  be  NO  charge  for  the  three  months'  trial. 


Name 


Route  or  P.  O.  Box  No. 


Tozun  


Wallace  Invincible" 
Engine  Power  Sprayer 


One  of  our  16  styles.  We  build  the  largest  line  of 
Power  Sprayers  in  the  world.  Write  for  infor- 
mation regarding  any  style  you  may  need.  We  have  it 

Wallace   Machinery  Co. 

Champaign,  Illinois 
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LESLIE  BUTLER,  President 
J.  N.  TEAL,  Vice  President 
TRUMAN  BUTLER,  Cashier 

Established  1900 
Incorporated  1905 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 

Capital  Fully  Paid  $50,000 

April  4,  1 90 1 
April  4,  1902 
April  4,  1903 

GROWTH  OF  DEPOSITS 

•  •     •  $  36,74!-73        APriI  4.  I9°4    •  • 

•  •     •      69,530.57        April  4,  1905     .  . 

128,481.75        April  4,  1906 

.  $140,866.60 
160,031.71 
281,042.83 

K«  Managing  Officers  of  this  Bank  have  been  residents  of  Wasco  County  for  more 

than  twenty-four  years 

W.  M.  LADD 


C.  E.  LADD 


Established  1859 


J.  W.  LADD 


JUfcfc  &  Ctlton,  Bankers 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Transact  a  General  Banking  Business 

INTEREST    PAID    ON    TIME  DEPOSITS 


Capital  $co, 


Surplus  $ia,ooo 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK 

Hood  River,  Oregon 


F.  S.  Stanley,  President 
E.  L.  Smith,  Vice  President 
E.  O.  Blanchai,  Cashier 
V.  C.  Brock,  Assistant  Cashier 


Savings  Bank  in  connection 


Burbank's  Phenomenal"  Berry 

Richer  in  Flavor  than  Richest  Raspberry,  Double  the  Size 
of  Largest  Blackberry,  Best  Grower  and  Shipper  of  all 


UTHER  BURBANK'S  state- 
ment, that  the  "Phenomenal" 
is  the  best  berry  in  the  world, 
has  been  borne  out  by  the 
instantaneous  favor  with 
which  it  has  been  received 
wherever  introduced.  That  it  will 
become  a  leading  all-around  and  pop- 
ular market  berry,  is  inevitable.  Incom- 
parably delicious,  beautiful  crimson  in 
color,  of  wonderful  size,  a  most  vig- 
orous grower,  extremely  hardy,  pro- 
ductive throughout  an  unusually  long 
season,  a  splendid  keeper  and  a 
shipper  of  remarkable  quality. 

It  partakes  of  the  blackberry  form 
but  is  wondrous  in  size,  is  more  like 
the  raspberry  in  flavor  but  more  lus- 
cious, grows  most  rapidly  and  yields 
in  amazing  profusion.  The  berries 
grow  in  clusters  of  from  five  to  ten 
or  more,  and  the  vine  being  free  from 
thorns  the  fruit  is  very  easy  to  gather. 


making  it  one  of  the  most  economical 
of  all  berries  to  pick. 

This  marvelous  berry  is  a  cross 
between  the  California  Dewberry  and 
the  Cuthbert  Raspberry.  The  infusion 
of  the  desirable  qualities  of  the  Cuth- 
bert into  the  hybrid  "Phenomenal," 
has  given  to  the  world  a  new  and 
improved  variety,  and  without  a  doubt 
one  of  the  most  successful  in  all  the 
berry  list. 

Possessing  so  many  qualities  of 
superlative  excellence  as  does  this 
grand  "Phenomenal,"  it  should  be 
started  without  delay,  not  only  by 
those  who  grow  for  market  supply, 
but  in  every  home  garden,  as  well. 

All  our  roots  of  this  valuable  variety 
have  had  the  benefit  of  growth  in  our 
Puget  Sound  Nurseries,  and  are  har- 
dier and  more  vigorous  than  those 
from  southern  climates.  We  have 
arranged  to  supply  a  large  demand. 


and  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  at  the 
following  prices:  Each,  20c;  dozen. 
$2.00;  shipment  at  purchaser's  expense. 
Prepaid,  each.  25c;  dozen.  $2.50. 

Seattle    Portland    San  Francisco 

[Order  from  house  nearest  you] 


Enclosed  is  $  ,  for  which  please 

send  me  $   worth  of  Lilly's 

Phenomenal  Berry  Roots,  as  de- 
scribed above. 

Name   -  

Address    BF-2 


TWO    OTHER    POPULAR    BERRY    SPECIALS    OFFERED    BY   THE    CHAS.    H.    LILLY  CO. 


CUTHBERT  RASPBERRIES— True  stock,  Puget  Sound 
grown.  Postpaid,  6  for  50c;  12  for  75c.  By  express  at  pur- 
chaser's expense,  100  for  $4.00,  1000  for  $35.00. 


EARLY  HARVEST  BLACKBERRY— The  best  market 
berry  grown.  Postpaid,  20c  each.  $1.25  per  dozen.  100  not 
prepaid.  $10.00.    Careful  packing,  prompt  shipment. 
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A  FATAL  MISTAKE 

is  made  by  those  who  cling  to  old  methods  in  marketing  the  products  of  their  fields  and  orchards.  Conditions  are 
changing,  new  business  methods  are  being  adopted.   A  revolution  is  at  hand  and  we  wish  to  call  the 

SHIPPERS'  ATTENTION!! 

to  the  part  we  are  taking  in  bringing  about  a  better  system  and  in  building  up  a  National  Trade  and  Credit  organ- 
ization for  their  assistance  and  protection.   We  furnish  this  through  two  channels. 

INFORMATION — Credit  and  Trade  information  is  of  first  importance  to  a  successful  shipping  business.  The  Credit  Book 
contains  50,000  names.  It  shows:  First — Who  receives  what  you  ship.  Second — Their  specialties.  Third — Their  financial 
responsibility.  Fourth — How  they  have  treated  other  shippers.  That's  your  best  credit  guide.  Weekly  Credit  Sheets  keep  you 
thoroughly  posted  on  current  changes. 

PROTECTION — The  Adjusting  Department  with  its  1000  adjusters  located  in  every  important  market  is  qualified  to  advise  you 
on  condition  of  goods  and  merits  of  customers'  complaints  and  further  to  adjust  through  a  Chief  Adjuster  located  at  Chicago,  as 
well  as  if  made  by  yourself.  Unscrupulous  consignees  fear  our  exposures.  Bonded  Brokers  are  also  furnished.  If  you  have  occasion 
to  release  them  this  is  a  positive  financial  protection. 


CUT    THIS  OUT 


Produce  Reporter  Co. 

34  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
I  am  interested.   Please  send  me  your  booklet  explaining 
in  full  your  proposition,  etc.,  and  any  other  information 
upon  the  subject. 

Signed   ;  •..  

City   

State   


Badge  of  Honor 


Produce  Reporter  Co. 

34  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

We  would  like  to  examine  your  Credit  Book.  Send  to 
express  office  here,  if  satisfactory  will  subscribe,  if  not  will  return, 
you  to  pay  express.  This  does  not  obligate  me  if  I  do  not  want  it. 

Signed  

City   

State   


Orchards!!  and  Orchards? 

The  False  Economy  of  Selecting  Cheap  Trees 

Quality  must  absolutely  be  placed  first  if  you  are  to  make  a  success  of  your  orchard.  Many  a  man  preparing  to 
plant  an  orchard  or  even  a  few  trees,  looks  so  long  at  the  few  cents  difference  between  first-class  stock  and  the 
unknown  or  questionable  kind,  that  he  entirely  overlooks  the  immense  difference  in  returns  to  follow.  One  good 
apple  to  a  tree  will  often  pay  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  high  grade  stock  and  the  cheap  sort. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Huntley,  State  Horticultural  Commissioner,  of  Tacoma, 


The  Washington  Nursery  Company's  plant  is  on  the  Yakima  Indian 
Reservation  where  clean  trees  are  grown  in  the  finest  soil  in  the  world, 
miles  removed  from  any  old  or  pest-ridden  orchard.  Their  selection, 
planting,  budding,  grafting,  cultivation,  packing  and  shipping  are  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  W.  McDonald,  who  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  thorough  nurserymen  in  the  trade.  ' 

The  one-year-old  tree  on  three-year-old  root  grown  by  the  Washington 
Nursery  Company  is  larger  than  the  two-year-old  sold  by  Eastern  firms. 
The  fertile  soil  and  careful  cultivation  produce  a  root  of  large  propor- 
tions which  sustains  and  nourishes  a  vigorous  growth  of  the  top  the 
first  years  of  life  going  into  wood  instead  of  fruit,  hence  when  bearing 
begins  the  third  year  there  is  ample  body  to  sustain  a  heavy  crop. 

The  quick  growth  produced  by  "knowing  how"  starts  early  in  the 
spring  and  continues  till  about  August  15th,  after  which  the  sap  hardens, 
the  leaves  ripen,  and  the  trees  is  ready  for  the  necessary  handling  and 
transplanting. 

The  farmer  or  orchardist,  if  planting  for  himself,  wants  nothing  but 
the  best,  hence  if  he  is  wise  he  ignores  the  few  cents  first  cost  of  the 
tree  when  he  considers  that  as  soon  as  planted  it  is  worth  a  dollar,  and 
increases  in  value  at  that  rate  yearly. 

If  he  is  planting  an  orchard  to  sell  at  once,  he  cannot  afford  to 
take  a  chance  on  unknown  or  unreliable  stock,  for  the  first  question 
the  prospective  buyer  asks  is  "what  kind  of  trees  have  you,  and  where 
did  you  get  them"  ? 

Washington  Nursery  Company 


expressed  himself  as  follows  at  a  recent  convention: 

"The  fruit  grower  is  striving  to  improve  the  standard  of  quality  in 
his  products.  He  sees  the  necessity  of  eliminating  the  pests,  and  to 
that  end  adopts  every  improved  remedy.  The  best  methods  of  pruning 
and  training  receive  careful  attention.  He  cultivates,  and  irrigates 
when  necessary.  Yet  when  it  comes  to  the  selection  of  nursery  stock, 
fruitgrowers  too  often  display  poor  judgment.  A  catalogue  price  usually 
denotes  a  live  tree.  This  is  not  enough,  and  the  planter  is  largely  to 
blame.  The  question  should  not  be  how  cheap,  but  how  good.  Quality 
should  be  the  governing  principle.  Nurserymen  will  furnish  what  is 
demanded  of  them  by  discriminating  buyers,  but  "cull"  prices  are  often 
worked  in  the  nursery  trade  the  same  as  in  fruit  traffic.  High  stan- 
dards in  every  line  pertaining  to  horticulture  must  ultimately  prevail." 

A  more  concise  statement  of  facts  touching  on  the  present  subject 
could  not  well  be  put  into  words,  and  we  commend  the  above  to  the 
careful  consideration  of  prospective  buyers  of  nursery  stock. 

Write  us  for  particulars  as  to  varieties,  nearest  agents,  etc.,  or  if 
convenient,  call  and  inspect  the  plant. 

Largest  stock  of  Home  Grown  Fruit  Trees 
and  Ornamentals  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


TOPPENISH 
WASHINGTON 


A.  W.  McDONALD,  President 

C.  J.  ATWOOD,  Secretary 

F.  A.WIGGINS,  Treasurer  and  Sales  Manager 


B.  A.  MITCHELL,  Vice  President 
Manager  Eastern  Office 
Defroit,  Michigan 
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NIAGARA  GAS 
SPRAYER 


The  Niagara  won  highest  praise  at  the  competitive  demonstration  held 
under  direction  of  the  Oregon  State  Horticultural  Society  on  January 
tenth,  to  which  invitations  had  been  given  to  all  dealers  in  Spraying 
Machines  to  participate.  The  above  picture  was  taken  at  demonstration  in 
orchard  of  T.  V.  Sluman,  Mt.  Tabor.  The  barrel  beside  sprayer  contains 
Niagara  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  which  was  used  while  demonstrating. 

Oregon  Spray  and  Gas  Co. 

194  Front  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 
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To  CHICAGO 

The  greatest  comfort,  maximum  of 
safety,  least  delay  and  fastest  sched- 
ules are  assured  by  traveling  over  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  and 
its  connecting  lines  to  Chicago  via 
Omaha  or  via  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis. This  is  the  route  of  The  Over- 
land Limited  and  of  The  Atlantic  Ex- 
press daily  trains,  with  direct  through 
service  from  Portland  via. .  Omaha. 
Direct  connection  at  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis with  four  magnificent  daily 
trains  to  Chicago.  All  agents  sell 
tickets  via  this  line. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY  TO 

R.  V.  HOLDER 

GENERAL  AGENT  C.  &  N.-W.  Ry. 

153  Third  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 


The  "Old  Reliable" 


Albany  Nurseries 

Incorporated 

A  full  line  of  General  Nursery  Stock, 
including  many  new  and  choice  varieties 
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The 
Best  is  the 
Cheapest 


If  you  want 
one  or  one 
thousand  trees 
ours  is  the 
place  to  send 
for  them. 


Live  salesmen 
wanted  every- 
where. Cata- 
logue free  on 
application. 


ALBANY  NURSERIES,  Albany,  Oregon 


INCORPORATED 


Oregon 
Sh  ojgr  Line 


and  union  Pacific 

3  Trains  to  the  East  Daily 

and  a  local  train  between  Portland  and  Biggs 
which  enables  you  to  visit  any  one  of  the 
Upper  Columbia  River  points  and  return  to 
Portland  the  same  day.    See  schedule  below 


Daily  Daily 

8:15  a.m.  Leave  PORTLAND    Arrive  6:00  p.m. 

8:45  FAIRVIEW    5:30 

8:50  TROUTDALE    5:25 

9:12  BRIDAL  VEIL    5:02 

9:41  BONNEVILLE    4:32 

9:53  CASCADE   LOCKS    4:20 

10:06  WYETH    4:06 

10:33  HOOD  RIVER    3:40 

10:45  MOSIER    3:28 

11:20  THE  DALLES    3:00 

11:59  Arrive  BIGGS    Leave  12:15 


WM.  McMURRAY 

General  Passenger  Agent,  Portland,  Oregon 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY  YOUR 

TREES 

Here  are  some  VARIETIES  we  can  furnish  in  LARGE 
QUANTITIES  for  SPRING  PLANTING.  All  Trees  are 
STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS,  CLEAN  AND  HEALTHY 


One  year  old  top  on 
three  year  old  root,  the 
only  kind  of  trees  that 
should  be  planted 


Our  trees  are  endorsed 
by  all  LARGE 
COMMERCIAL 
PLANTERS 


14,000  Arkansas  Black 
11,000  Grimes  Golden 
27,000  Newton  Pippin 
14,000  Rome  Beauty 
31,000  Jonathan 
35,000  Spitzenbergs 
15,000  Wagener 
15,000  Winesap 
15,000  King 
9,000  Winter  Banana 


You  do  not  pick  $3.00  a  box  apples  from  small,  scrubby, 
inferior  trees.  You  must  plant  the  best  tree  obtainable  to 
get  best  results.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  trees,  it  will 
pay  you  to  investigate  our  stock  before  buying  elsewhere 

Oregon  Nursery  Co.  Ltd. 

Salesmen  Wanted  Everywhere  SALEM,  OREGON 
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SPRAYING  Made  Perfect,  Profitable  and  Easy 

Important  Explanation  to  Orchardists  about  Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  and  Experimenting  "Imitators" 

Before  trying  to  sell  Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  to  orchardists  we  corresponded  with  every  State  Experiment  Station  in  the  United  States,  sent 
them  samples  of  it  for  analysis  and  offered  to  supply  each  station  without  cost  with  whatever  amount  they  wanted  for  experimental  purposes,  requesting  them 
to  put  it  to  the  severest  of  tests  and  if  'twas  not  all  we  claimed  for  it,  to  condemn  it.  This  was  done  for  two  reasons:  First,  we  wanted  to  KNOW  that  it 
was  all  that  we  believed  it  to  be;  second,  we  wanted  orchardists  to  have  the  protection  we  would  want  if  we  were  in  the  orchardists'  place. 

Many  of  the  stations  accepted  our  offer,  including  the  Pullman,  Wash.,  and  Corvallis,  Oregon,  Stations,  and  their  tests  proved  its  merit  to  be  superior 
to  the  home-made  lime  and  sulphur  or  the  lime-sulphur-salt  wash,  and  proved  it  to  be  all  we  claimed  for  it. 

Now  comes  "imitators,"  and  we  respectfully  submit  the  following  for  orchardists'  consideration:  Before  ever  making  a  car  of  it,  before  even  having 
their  "plant"  erected,  imitators  have  gone  out  among  orchardists  and  business  men  taking  orders  assuring  them  their  stuff  was  or  "is  to  be"  just  as  good  as  "Rex." 

IMPORTANT:  If  you  buy  any  of  the  "imitation"  stuff,  for  your  own  protection,  get  in  black  and  white  a  signed  written  guarantee  that  their  stuff 
is  to  be  equal  in  every  way  to  Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution,  or  no  pay.  You  are  entitled  to  that  protection  and  should  have  it.  That  guarantee  will  not 
make  the  "imitation"  stuff  as  good  as  "Rex"  but  it  will  give  you  recourse  which  you  should  have,  if  you  take  the  chance  and  use  it. 

We  have  had  four  "imitators"  in  the  Middle-West  States;  one  in  Iowa,  one  in  Nebraska,  one  in  Colorado  and  one  in  Missouri,  and  we  can  refer 
orchardists  to  places  where  the  "imitation"  stuff  can  be  purchased  for  $1.00  a  barrel  or  less,  the  purchasers  of  it  having  found  it  to  be  very  inferior  stuff, 
practically  no  two  barrels  of  it  alike,  and  for  the  further  very  good  reason  that  it  was  bought  on  a  positive  guarantee  that  it  was  "to  be"  equal  in  every 
way  to  "Rex."  The  purchasers  found  it  inferior  stuff.  United  States  Inspectors  sent  samples  of  it  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  analysis  and  got  positive  proof  that  it  was  not  equal  to  Rex,  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  ordered  that  it  must  not  be  used,  because  of  its 
variation  and  uncertain  quality. 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  is  uniform.  A  positive  guarantee  is  on  every  barrel.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
makes  frequent  analyses  of  it,  and  because  of  its  being  uniform  and  perfect  and  always  alike,  all  U.  S.  Government  Sheep  and  Cattle  Inspectors  have  been 
instructed  from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  permit  the  use  of  Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  for  the  official  dipping  of  both  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  purchased  $559.00  worth  of  it  for  use  on  one  of  the  Indian  Reservations.  Purchased  it  without  any 
solicitation  from  us.  No  stronger  endorsement  could  be  given  for  any  preparation,  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  records  of  results  obtained  from 
all  dips  used,  and  in  buying  "Rex"  in  preference  to  any  other,  they  have  given  "Rex"  the  strongest  endorsement  that  could  be  given  to  any  preparation. 
NO  OTHER  READY-MADE  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION  IN  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  STATES  HAS  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 
RECOGNITION  OR  APPROVAL.    THIS  IS  IMPORTANT. 

Years  ago  we  voluntarily  went  before  officials  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  W  ashington,  D.  C,  and  requested  of  them  that  they  place  upon 
us  the  requirement  that  every  barrel  or  every  gallon  of  our  Preparation  must  stand  the  same  tests  ox  could  not  be  used.  They  were  surprised  because  of 
knowing  the  difficulty  in  getting  a  uniform  solution,  as  sulphur  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  to  get  into  solution,  and  any  little  variation  in  process  or  method 
of  mixing,  boiling,  etc.,  etc.,  and  variations  in  quality  of  lime,  quality  of  sulphur,  etc.,  would  make  a  decided  variation  in  the  resulting  preparation.  They 
were  very  willing  to  do  this,  however,  in  order  to  protect  the  Department  against  the  product  being  cheapened  after  receiving  U.  S.  Government  approval, 
and  they  appreciated  our  voluntarily  coming  to  them  asking  for  such  a  requirement  or  restriction  to  be  placed  upon  the  ready-made  product.  Our  object  was 
to  protect  ourselves  and  protect  users  against  "cheap"  imitations,  for  our  Solution  is  and  always  will  be  made  upon  honor. 

\\  e  have  heard  that  "imitators"  have  sent  samples  of  Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  to  State  Experiment  Stations  for  analysis,  claiming  it  to  be  their 
own  make,  and  in  order  to  APPARENTLY  prove  theirs  to  be  as  good  as  "Rex." 

During  the  winter  of  1905  and  1906  considerable  quantities,  several  carloads,  of  Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  was  used  by  orchardists  and  Experi- 
ment Stations  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  and  it  is  quite  generally  known  by  fruit  growers  that  it  has  given  the  best  of  results  and  satisfaction,  and 
is  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  the  home-made,  crude  preparation,  and  on  account  of  its  being  uniform,  free  from  sediment,  easy  to  use,  easy  on  spray  pumps,  hose 
and  nozzles,  and  requiring  no  boiling,  no  heating,  etc.,  we  were  prevailed  upon  to  build  a  plant  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  its  manufacture  in  order  to  get  it 
to  the  people  at  the  lowest  possible  expense. 

We  have  established  at  Benicia,  Calif.,  the  most  complete  plant  ever  erected  for  the  manufacture  of  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution,  and  we  are  now 
shipping  from  that  point;  and  to  our  surprise  we  now  find  that  some  of  the  very  same  people  (not  orchardists)  who  urged  us  to  build  a  plant  on  the  Coast 
are  offering  for  sale  to  orchardists  the  "imitation"  stuff,  knowing  full  well  that  they  don't  know  whether  they  will  be  giving  customers  value  received  or 
doing  them  a  positive  injury.  We  feel  that  orchardists  are  entitled  to  the  information  given  above  and  we  desire  to  express  our  very  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  patronage  already  given  for  Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution.  Each  user  of  Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  can  depend  on  its  being  uniform  a, id  perfect 
in  every  way,  and  our  positive  guarantee  will  be  pasted  on  every  barrel.  You  KNOW  what  Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  will  do.  Is  it  not  advisable  for 
you  to  use  the  original,  tested  and  reliable  Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution? 

We  have  just  published  a  twenty-page  leaflet  giving  valuable  information.    They  are  free  for  the  asking.    Write  us  for  it  if  you  want  one. 

For  the  present  Portland  Seed  Company  of  Portland,  Oregon,  have  a  contract  with  us  as  our  distributing  agents  for  Oregon  and  Washington.  Send 
them  your  orders.    In  another  issue  of  this  paper  we  shall  explain  more  about  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution. 


THE  REX  COMPANY 


Pacific  Coast  Office  and  Factory,  BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA. 

Home  Office  and  Factory.  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA.    Factory  No.  2,  EAST  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA. 
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PORTLAND  SEED  CO.'S 

Power  Spray  Outfit 

AIR  COOLED  GAS  ENGINE 

COMPACT    VERY  POWERFUL    LARGE  CAPACITY 


Portland  Seed  Co.'s  Power  Sprayer  is  by  far  the  best  on  the  market.  The  pump  is  very  powerful  and  well 
made,  yet  low  priced.  All  valves  which  are  in  a  separate  valve  box  are  brass  and  easily  reached  without  removing 
the  air  chamber.  Suction  can  be  taken  from  either  side.  The  outfit  is  of  sufficient  capacity  for  two  to  four  leads 
of  hose,  each  lead  having  as  many  nozzles  as  desired.  We  selected  the  Air-Cooled  Engine  after  a  careful  test, 
and  consider  it  the  best.  The  outfit  is  fitted  with  pressure  gauge  and  relief  valve.  A  rapidly  revolving  fan  cools 
the  cylinder;  no  water  required,  making  less  weight  and  no  freezing  in  cold  weather.  Engine  is  extremely  simple 
— anyone  can  run  it,  and  when  not  being  used  for  spraying  can  be  detached  and  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
about  a  farm.    One  to  two  gallons  of  gasoline  per  day  will  run  the  engine  continuously. 

The  following  Descriptive  Catalogs  free  on  request:  Spray  and  Spray  Pump  Catalog,  No.  205;  New 
1907,  100  page  Complete  Seed  Annual,  No.  201;  52  page  Catalog  of  Nursery  Stocks,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Etc., 
No.  202.  Ask  for  books  wanted,  by  number. 

We  are  headquarters  for  all  Sprays  for  winter  or  summer,  and  handle  the  best  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution ; 
also  Oil  Spray,  Scalecide,  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Disparene,  Etc. 

PORTLAND  SEED  COMPANY  ^S'«~r,,x 
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